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GLIMPSE THE FIRST. 

Tne ship was of twelve hundred tons 
burthen, and only ballasted with two 
hundred tons or lessof sand. She was, 
consequently, frightfully crank. 

The captain was an Englishman, and 
in bodily appearance neither handsome 
nor commanding. He had a small 
nose, of that particular shape and color 
which usually results from an over-zeal- 
ous devotion to the spirit-bottle, and he 
had a small, narrow, flat forehead, and 
that so much encroached upon by his 
wiry brown hair that there was only about 
an inch and a half of it visible, and the 
skin of this was so heavily wrinkled that 
when he laughed his eyebrows suddenly 
rose up towards the hair of his head, and 
you could scarcely distinguish between 
them. For the rest, he was short of 
stature, and in that medium condition 
which is neither fat nor thin; he had a 
pair of lively grey eyes, and the love of 
a Scotchman for money —so much so 
that I think he must have been the de- 
scendant of one. 

The next conspicuous personage on 
board was an attenuated, somewhat tall, 
somewhat young man, with a squeaking 
voice, and a paucity of hair on his face, 
which, so far as his beauty was con- 
cerned, would have been much better 
off it. This shrill-voiced individual was 
more the friend and clerk of the captain, 
than a passenger. He had come out as 
a passenger to Australia, in the ship I 
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was now aboard of, and with the same 
captain, on a former voyage. But find- 
ing that fortune and Australia were not 
prodigal in the bestowal of their smiles 
and treasures, and having a taste for 
the sea, he took the present opportu- 
nity of arranging with his friend, the 
small skipper of this large ship, to voy- 
age with him and learn navigation. 

The third of our party was on board 
on the same conditions as myself — those 
of a passenger — and we were the only 
two such on board, my servant excepted. 
This third heir to mortality was a jolly, 
fat old American skipper, and true to his 
flag, a thorough-bred New-Englander in 
tastes, and one who had been a regular 
go-ahead Yankee in his day, without 
any scruples whatever against smug- 
gling. He had grown so old in his sins 
that he was compelled to resort to the 
use of artificial teeth in the ordinary 
work of mastication; and even of these 
he had lost some, so that two or three 
vacancies were rendered strikingly 
prominent whenever he opened his 
mouth, which he invariably did when 
his risible organs were in a state of agi- 
tation. This old gentleman had now 
retired from the sea, and become a 
grower of fruit at Taunton, his native 
place, which he loved not only more than 
any other town in New-England, but the 
whole world. He appeared to be quite 
as much prejudiced in favor of the beau- 
ties of Taunton, as in all probability his 
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own mother had once been of him when 
he was even more toothless than at 
present. It may seem very strange that 
a fruit-grower, and possibly a market- 
gardener, of Massachusetts should be 
found on board a clipper, sailing from 
Australia to Valparaiso. Nevertheless, 
there he was, and the only way to ac- 
count for his presence, and the migra- 
tory habits such would denote, was in 
the knowledge that he was a Yankee, 
and a Yankee may be expected to turn 
up anywhere and at any time, so rest- 
less is his disposition, so cosmopolitan 
his spirit, so enterprising his habits, so 
dauntless his courage. And here was a 
true specimen of the roving American. 
He had sailed in the first instance from 
Boston direct to Melbourne, with a lot 
of Yankee fixings—wooden nutmegs 
not included -— and he had realized upon 
them ‘pretty considerable.’ Business, 
after this, had led him to Sydney, and 
there he had been commissioned to act 
as agent in the purchase of Chili flour, 
‘on his way home;’ it being his inten- 
tion to make the best of bis way ‘straight 
through’ to Taunton, with all possible 
alacrity, after his arrival at the Vale of 
Paradise to which we were bound. He 
had only been six months away from his 
wife and home, and he wanted to be 
back in time for the grafting season ; 
and it was evident when he spoke about 
his orchards and his crops, that he had 
a clear recollection of the individual 
trees upon which he intended to oper- 
ate with his grafting-knife. As might 
be expected from an old sailor, he was 
not very elaborate in his toilet, but it 
may be interesting to learn that he was 
so far ingenious and unique in his tastes 
as to make the one thing serve several 
distinct purposes; thus, he possessed 
only the one old parallelogram of a 
clothes-brush, and that answered for his 
hair, his boots, his clothes, and his teeth, 
the latter of which he invariably took 
out preparatory to cleaning them. 

From the time of our leaving port, till 
within two days of our arrival at Valpa- 
raiso, we encountered a succession of 
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heavy gales and hurricanes, which in- 
volved an immense amount of rolling 
and bending over on the part of the ship, 
and of much discomfort to ourselves. 
Nearly every night the huge, crank craft 
would brooch-to, to the imminent danger 
of her sudden destruction and immersion 
beneath the wave. Occasionally she 
would roll yard-arm to yard-arm, pro- 
ducing an effect nothing less than ter- 
rific. For twenty nights the motion 
was so great——pitching, rolling, and 
heeling over to leeward, so as to threat- 
en an immediate capsize —that I was 
unable to sleepin my berth; I there- 
fore had my bed made on the floor of 
my cabin. I am_not in the least exag- 
gerating, when I say that I had not a 
night’s unbroken sleep during the whole 
voyage from Australia, till the first sight 
of the South-American coast. On seve- 
ral occasions I was in momentary ex- 
pectation of her foundering, and had 
calmly made up my mind, amid the 
thunder of the storm, and the scarce 
heard bellowing of those on board, to 
retire from so wild a scene into the em- 
brace of death and the ocean. But 
strange enough, the ship, notwithstand- 
ing her own ill-condition to battle with 
the fury of the elements, and the threat- 
ening attitudes she often assumed, still 
kept afloat, and still prolonged our 
misery -—for misery it was, the most 
wretched I ever experienced. I would 
rather have fought half a dozen duels, or 
been shut up for five years in an Aus- 
trian dungeon, than have gone through 
the ordeal entailed by that voyage to 
South-America, had I been able to ap- 
preciate its discomfort before entering 
upon it. 

I used frequently to beguile the hours 
by looking at the horizon through the 
sky-light window of the cabin, as_ the 
ship careened over before the force of 
the heavy wind, almost broadside on the 
water. Now and again a heavy wave 
would strike her empty hull, and pro- 
duce a resounding noise not unlike the 
report of thunder. So great was the 
reeling motion, that if I placed water 
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in a glass, and held it bottom down — 
for without this precaution it would 
have been at once dashed to pieces— 
the fluid would be jerked out, and the 
tumbler would be empty in a few mo- 
ments afterwards. We were unable to 
sit at table without constantly bending 
our bodies with the motion of the ship; 
and although we had a frame-work fast- 
ened on the table, it was unsafe to place 
any thing there without its being held by 
some one. This applies to our plates, 
which we so detained, while the very 
food which they contained slid aff on 
to the floor. Every movable thing had 
to be tightly jammed up, otherwise it 
would have been tossed continually 
about, and soon resolved into atoms. 
Even the captain’s cat, while walking 
along the bulwarks, lost her balance and 
fell overboard, in consequence of the 
motion of the vessel rolling. Lashings 
occasionally gave way, and the rush of 
things hitherto secured produced a fear- 
ful din throughout the ship. The old 
Taunton skipper often lay groaning on 
his cabin-floor. For thirty days and 
thirty nights we sighted neither land 
nor sail. This was owing to our having 
steered further south than usual, in or- 
der to keep in with the wind and lessen 
the distance. But this proceeding, on 
the plan of circle sailing, drove us out 
of the ordinary track of vessels, and 
exposed us to the continual cold and 
heavy weather we experienced. Seve- 
ral times we had to drive before a hurri- 
cane under bare poles, when the atmos- 
phere was a thick cloud of spray, and 
the sky was entirely hidden, and the 
wind with a hissing roar swept through 
the naked rigging, while the ocean tossed 
and foamed as if in very agony, and the 
vessel drifted before their fury, a help- 
less thing upon the waters. 

The incidents connected with ‘meal- 
time’ were often ludicrous. The Taun- 
ton skipper would find himself flooded 
with hot coffee, upon which he would 
start up with a shout, and dance himself 
cool again; he would occasionally find 
the contents of his soup-plate or the 
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soup tureen streaming down upon him 
in a similar manner, and from which he 
was never able to escape in time; pota- 
toes came galloping down, and he would 
vainly endeavor to catch them. 

Whoever sat on the leeward side of 
the cabin-table was more or less liable 
to these mishaps, and so uncertain was 
the ship in her heavy rolling move- 
ments, that it was hazardous to sit at 
the table at all. Of course the latter, 
as well as the seats on either side, were 
screwed down; but even if every dish 
and plate had been screwed down also, 
there still would have been these dis- 
comforts, for whatever might have been 
laid on them would have been liable to 
sudden ejection. And so wore on this 
miserable voyage, with a drunken mate 
and a half-mutinous crew. 

At length, and after an exceedingly 


quick passage, extending over only thir- 


ty-five days, we sighted, far away in the 
dim distance, the snowy peaks of the 
giant Andes, whose rugged forms, as we 
drew nearer, were exposed bristling 
against the clear and flashing sky. A 
little later, and the city of Valparaiso 
lay, panorama-like, before us. 

In the foreground was the open har- 
bor—a mere horse-shoe indentation in 
the coast — studded with a fleet of large 
shipping, nearly all foreign. Around 
the harbor, and extending a couple of 
miles along the beach, was to be seen 
the principal street of the city, com- 
pactly lined with blocks of stately 
houses, interspersed with other build- 
ings of even more handsome and impos- 
ing aspect ; and most prominent among 
which stood the Custom-House, a hand- 
some stuccoed building with a clock- 
tower, and several churches. Hanging 
over, and elevated about two hundred 
feet above them, was a terrace pictur- 
esquely sprinkled with inviting cot- 
tages — the homes of the foreign mer- 
chants — near which a small English- 
looking church peeped out upon the 
view, and which I subsequently ascer- 
tained was an English chapel supported 
by the British residents at Valparaiso. 
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Rising somewhat abruptly above the 
southern extremity of the city were 
three conical hills, straggling and broken 
as if by volcanic action, and whose ter- 
raced sides were occupied by what I may 
designate as the social scum of the place. 
Far and high above these hills and ter- 
races rose the mountain-cones, their 
whitened summits piercing the azure 
void, and constituting a magnificent pic- 
ture, of which the lover of the grand 
and beautiful would never weary — upon 
which the eye of the artist would linger 
with delight. 

Valparaiso is one of the most import- 
ant cities and sea-ports on the Pacific; 
in latitude thirty-three degrees south, 
and longitude about seventy-two west. 
It is distant about thirty leagues from 
Santiago, the capital of the Republic, 
the journey to which is one of striking 
interest, the scenery being diversified 
with fruitful plains, hills, and mountains. 
From the summit of the Cuesta de Prado 
there is a glorious view of the Andes, 
and the plain on which Santiago is situ- 
ated. 

Valparaiso used to be described as 
consisting chiefly of a long, narrow 
street, built under a cliff, and skirting 
a broad, sandy beach. Since then the 
cliffs, or rather granite hills, have been 
cut away extensively for building sites ; 
and the sandy beach, or Almendral, 
has now ten streets running parallel 
with each other, and many of which 
are lined with mansions. Adobe, or 
sun-dried bricks, were formerly the prin- 
cipal building materials, and the houses 
were only one story high, on account o1 
the frequent earthquakes; but of late 
years stone and burnt bricks have been 
much used, and many of the houses are 
of several stories. The public establish- 
ments are extensive and well built. The 
foreign population is considerable, the 
English, American, German, and French 
element preponderating. Many of the 
merchants of these nations have their 
offices in the lower part of the town; 
but their dwellings, surrounded by gar- 
dens, are on the hills, from whence there 
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is a lovely view of the mountains, with 
an occasional glimpse of the Andes. 
Then there is the open bay, filled with 
ships as foreign as the merchants to 
whom they are consigned, some bring- 
ing the manufactures of Europe, and in 
return taking away the produce of the 
country, including copper, wheat, flour, 
tallow, hides, wool, much silver, and 
some gold. Very soon a railway, now 
far advanced in construction, will con- 
nect Valparaiso with the capital. . 

The southern side of the bay, which 
is two and a half miles wide, is occupied 
by arsenals, navy-yards, and other Goy- 
ernment dépéts. Nearly opposite the 
conspicuous clock-tower of the Custom 
House stands the Merchants’ Exchange, 
fitted up with reading and other rooms, 
after the manner of the Exchange Sub- 
scription Rooms at Liverpool, or Lloyds 
at London, and commanding a fine view 
of the bay and shipping at anchor. The 
Plaza de Victoria lies a little beyond the 
last mentioned, in the Almendral or Al- 
mond Grove, and is furnished after the 
manner of all plazas, with a fountain; it 
is also ornamented with a theatre capa- 
ble of containing two thousand people. 

The streets of the port present an 
animated appearance, the most conspicu- 
ous feature about them being the mule 
and donkey traffic, the latter appertain- 
ing solely to the aguadors or water-car- 
riers. Here is a picture of one. The 
donkey carries two small barrels slung 
across a saddle-like wooden frame, be- 
hind which the aguador sits and amuses 
himself by performing a sparring move- 
ment with his bare heels. His dress 
consists of a coarse conical hat slouched 
over his face; of a shirt, the sleeves of 
which are invariably rolled up above the 
elbow ; of loose cotton trowsers, reach- 
ing half-way between the knee and 
ankle; and usually an apron, not unlike 
a brewer’s. If he has not a pole about 
six feet long, with a hook at one end in 
his hand, and pointing crosswise, such 
a pole will be seen propping one side of 
the wooden saddle alluded to, where a 
full cask of water remains, whereas the 
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other cask has been disposed of. This 
arrangement is to prevent the one-sided 
weight from dragging the saddle round. 
A small bell is always attached to the 
latter, the tinkling of which heralds his 
approach. Peddlers are numerous about 
the streets, most prominent among whom 
are the dulcéros—venders of sweet- 
meats. ‘Dulces,’ is their cry. After 
sunset, greasy fellows, each with a pole 
across his shoulder, freighted with a 
string of dangling tallow candles, may 
be seen walking leisurely along to the 
tune of ‘ Velas de sebo.’ Meanwhile the 
shops are gay with lights, and all Val- 
paraiso is out of doors. Itinerant vend- 
ers of accitmas, olives, and picantes— 
highly seasoned animal and vegetable 
compounds, may be seen standing be- 
side the portable furnaces in the plaza 
and elsewhere. 

On the day after my arrival, I hired a 
biloche, drawn by three ill-conditioned 
looking horses, with mounted postillions, 
which, however, notwithstanding their 
half-starved look, proved capital runners, 
to transport me to Santiago. Away we 
went at a flying pace from the Plaza de 
Victoria, and after some hours’ driving, 
were hemmed in by the Andes and cen- 
tral Cordillera ranges. We halted for the 
night at a wretched half-way house, and 
the next day, after twenty-four hours’ 
absence from Valparaiso, drove into the 
large and populous city of Santiago. 
There it was, high up in the lap of the 
mountains, extending more than seven 
square miles over a beautiful plain em- 
bosomed in the Andes. It was rich in 
plazas, bridges, and fountains, with its 
streets divided by running brooks, with 
its houses all but universally roofed with 
red tiles, and their outside walls painted 
in fresco, and their whole aspect quite in 
keeping with that of the old Spanish- 
American cities in general; yet more 
comparable with Lima than any other. 
Most prominent among the public build- 
ings of the city was the grand cathedral, 
an imposing granite edifice, with a 
frontage of three hundred and fifty feet. 
Its interior I found to be impressively 
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sombre — amounting. to the gloomy — 
while an appearance of dampness and 
decay characterized the altar ornaments 
and pictures, which by no means en- 
hanced their splendor. Perched high 
aloft was an English organ, whose 
tones, full and exquisite, resounded har- 
moniously through the vault-like build- 
ing; the chanting was excellent, and in 
perfect unison with the instrument, 
which latter was beautifully played. 

The next conspicuous construction 
was the mint, built in the Grecian style 
of architecture: a portion of this build- 
ing, not required for the purposes of the 
coinage department, was devoted to the 
use of the President, and other members 
of the Government. 

Alike with all the towns and cities 
along the west coast of South-America, 


' the churches and convents were numer- 


ous, and supported by the Mercedaries, 
Augustines, Franciscans, Dominicans, 
and others. Of course there was much 
saying of mass, and ringing of bells, 
and kneeling before the altars, and much 
gambling on the part of priests and 
people from early morning till late at 
night. 

Alternately feasting and fasting, the 
well-dressed men and the fair-faced, 
bright-eyed women seemed to beguile 
the time to their entire satisfaction and 
delight. For society, I would rather 
live at Santiago than any other town on 
the coast; but for climate, give me 
Lima — it is the finest and most equable 
in the world ; it is rainless, mudless, and 
delicious. The dews of the night there 
answer all the natural purposes just as 
effectually as the deluging torrents of 
Panama, and those dews, instead of 
breeding pestilence, promote health, and 
invigorate both animal and vegetable 
life. 

The city of Santiago, whose founda- 
tion dates from 1541, is laid out in reg- 
ular squares of four hundred and eight 
feet on each side, and divided by streets 
forty-two feet broad, crossing each other 
at right angles, in nearly the direction 
of the cardinal points. Their pavement 
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is of small round stones, with a trottoir 
of flags on one side. The river Mapocho 
skirts it to the north and west. The 
architecture of both private and public 
buildings is chiefly Moorish in its style, 
and the houses, both single and two- 
storied, are built of adobes and white- 
washed. Instead of being provided with 
fire-places, the rooms are warmed when 
required by portable brazeros of char- 
coal. The plaza is an entire square, 
with a large fountain in its centre, and 
situate near the heart of the city. On 
its north-western side stands a fine white 
building, embracing the residence of the 
president, and the palace of the gov- 
ernment, the prison, and the law courts, 
before the respective doors of which 
military sentinels are always stationed. 
The cathedral and the old palace of the 
Bishop of Chili occupy the south-west- 
ern side; the former, already alluded to, 
is a handsome stone structure of mod- 
ern build. A portico and shops distin- 
guish the south-eastern side of the 
square. The north-eastern side is also 
occupied by shops. From the hill of 
Santa Lucia, at the eastern side of San- 
tiago, a full view of the city can be ob- 
tained ; and owing to the circumstance 
of nearly every house having a garden 
attached, it would be almost possible to 
count them, and this is the cause of the 
city extending over an area so much 
greater than would otherwise be the 
case. 

The Alameda de la Caiiada is the 
fashionable afternoon promenade, just 
as is the Alameda del Acho leading to 
the bull-ring at Lima; and all the beau- 
ty and gallantry of Santiago may be 
seen collected and passing to-and-fro 
there about sunset, when the weather 
is propitious. It is about a mile long 
and a hundred feet wide, and formed 
of double rows of poplar-trees, with 
streams of water running between them, 
and white stone seats here and there 
along their length, where the exquisites 
sometimes sit and quiz the senoritas as 
they pass by. The old one-storied man- 
sions of the city are being superseded by 
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those of two and more modern architec- 
ture; nevertheless, a sketch of the for- 
mer may not be uninteresting. The 
entrance from the street is by a large 
puertacalle opening into a wide patio, 
so paved with pebbles as to appear tes- 
selated. The bedroom-windows look 
into this from either side, while the 
front is taken up with the ewadra or hall, 
leading direct into the sala or general 
reception and drawing-room. This hall 
is large, with a lofty ceiling, and is sep- 
arated from the saloon by a glass door; 
it is furnished with sofas and chairs, ar- 
ranged in lines along two sides of the 
same; and a pair of mirrors, with a 
table standing under each, are usually 
arranged against the wall. The saloon 
is always furnished with a piano and 
other instruments of music, to which 
the tastes of both sexes naturally in- 
cline, while the senoritas are noted for 
their vocal accomplishments. 

The Chilians are commonly pale in 
complexion, with large black eyes and 
black glossy hair, and of very gentle 
and winning manners; they are rather 
under, as a nation, what we should call 
the middle stature, than otherwise, but 
there are many exceptions to such 
among the higher classes. The Indians 
are very fiery in their temper, and the 
knife is readily resorted to upon pro- 
vocation. The national amusements are 
cock-fighting and card-gambling, but at 
the same time the other modes of recre- 
ation resorted to are of a higher order 
than on almost any other part of the 
coast. The Indians dance the fandango, 
and the élite glide through quadrilles 
and most of the European dances with 
exquisite grace. Both men and women 
are passionately fond of dress, and the 
latter are particularly fond of dressing 
their hair every day with natural flow- 
ers. Smoking is not much practised 
by the senoritas, but the old dames and 
the rest of the community smoke cigar- 
ettos — powdered tobacco rolled up in 
a slip of paper two and a half inches 
long, and made from corn husks — from 
sunrise to midnight. Three minutes is 
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sufficient to smoke one, and the beaux, 
to avoid staining their fingers, hold them 
in a pair of delicate gold tweezers. 

I remained only one day and a night 
at Santiago, in consequence of my de- 
sire to return to Valparaiso in time to 
take my departure by the steamer for 
Callao. 
the diloche at a still more headlong pace 
than when coming, passing by the rug- 
ged and picturesque— through the 
mountain defiles, and over the rocky 
roads to Valparaiso. There I embarked 
on board the double-funnelled, English 
paddle-steamer Lima, which elegant 
craft was commanded by a jolly, well- 
conditioned old seafarer, rejoicing in the 
name of Bloomfield. 

Of course I left behind without a 
pang the crazy clipper in whose em- 
brace I had been transported from Aus- 
tralia; and delighted enough I was at 
my escape from a craft which has effect- 
ually sickened me of travelling by mere- 
ly sailing vessels. I also left behind me 
the squeaking individual who was learn- 
ing navigation, and the Taunton skipper, 
who intended coming on, as he said, by 
the next steamer, a fortnight afterwards, 
and who looked much the worse for his 
voyage, as I likely did myself. As for 
my boy John, I observed no change in 
his complexion, which was invariably as 
black as the unmixed blood of native 
Jamaica gentlemen unfailingly induces. 
He proved himself during that memor- 
able voyage to be endowed with the 
elasticity, agility, and alacrity commonly 
possessed by and confined only to cats 
and monkeys, and he united to these 
qualifications the faculty of a keen intel- 
ligence, ready perception, and an almost 
prophetic gift in anticipating the wants 
of ‘Massa,’ and I prided myself upon 
that boy. I took him into my service at 
Melbourne from a merchant of that 
place, who had brought him direct from 
his native island, and he was now in his 
fourteenth year. 

We made a succession of stoppages 
along the coast on our way to Callao. 
The first place of call was Coquimbo, 
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the port of a valuable and important 
copper district. Several ships were here 
lying at anchor, and we took a couple of 
passengers on board, and sent one on 
shore, and resumed our journey after an 
hour’s delay. 

Then onward to Caldera; with its fine 
breakwaters and piers, making it evi- 
dently a safe and convenient harbor. 
The town derives importance from its 
being the seat of the terminus of the 
Copiapo railway, an enterprise of great 
value to the copper, silver, and tin 
mining districts around. The line was 
constructed by engineers from the Uni- 
ted States; and by offering a cheap and 
ready means of transportation where a 
scanty supply of mules formerly, alone, 
and at great expense, could be obtained, 
it has given a striking impetus to the 
development of the vast mineral re- 
sources of the region. 

On the morning of the second day af- 
ter leaving Caldera, we entered the Bo- 
livian port of Cobija, a picturesque little 
town, from which we received a bolsa 
load of silver, and several passengers, 
alike with the two ports last mentioned. 
On our arrival at each of these places, a 
gun was fired from the ship’s forecastle, 
to apprise the natives of our presence ; 
upon which a boat or a bolsa—a large 
launch like a raft, with a bamboo sail, 
would put off to us with whatever 
freight of cargo and passengers there 
was to go on board; the same rude craft 
on returning would convey whatever 
freight there might be, animate or in- 
animate, bound inwards. The ceremony 
of firing a gun was repeated on our de- 
parture, and away we steamed over the 
calm blue waters of the Pacific. 

On the day after leaving Cobija, we 
reached Iquique, in Peru, a dismal-look- 
ing town of small size and even less 
note —its export of saltpetre except- 
ed. The harbor, a mere indentation 
of the coast, totally unprotected, was 
dotted over with the small reed-boats or 
caballitos of the fishermen, so called 
from their owners sitting across them, 
after the manner adopted by men on 
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horseback, their legs and feet mean- 
while paddling in the water; a natural 
result of which was, that the skin of 
the latter was much bleached. There 
was a cavity at either end of the boats, 
in which the fish were deposited as they 
were caught in the nets of these Indians, 
who appeared to be about as amphibious 
as their skin was brown. 

Leaving behind us Iquique and the 
caballitos, we continued steadily along 
the coast, within view of the giant 
mountains. On the morning next fol- 
lowing, I awoke to the report of the 
steamer’s gun. Looking out of my cab- 
in-window, I found that we lay almost 
under cover of a commanding bluff, ris- 
ing five hundred feet or more above the 
level of the ocean, and on the summit 
of this bluff stood a town. It was 
Arica, the great seaport and outlet of 
Southern Peru and Tucana, a large city in 
the interior. Arica has been several times 
destroyed by earthquakes, and has also 
been the scene of several sanguinary 
revolutionary engagements. The prin- 
cipal exports of this place are copper 
ore, Peruvian bark, silver, and wool. 
A railway from Arica to the interior was 
in process of construction at this time, 
and it has since been opened for traffic, 
with considerable success. 

Continuing on our way to the north- 
ward, we sighted Islay, seated on a bar- 
ren rock. The town was small, and 
wore an appearance of wretchedness 
which was likely not felt by its inhabit- 
ants. A heavy surf was breaking along 
its shores, and the landing was repre- 
sented to be both dangerous and dis- 
agreeable. The fact of Islay being the 
seaport for the town of Arequipa, one of 
the chief cities of the Peruvian republic, 
enhances very mtich its importance, and 
there was much taking on board and send- 
ing ashore of humanity, merchandise, 
and letters, during the time of our brief 
stay there. Steaming still further north- 
ward, we reached the straggling town of 
Pisco, extending a mile or so along the 
beach, and most prominent among whose 
buildings were several cross-surmounted 
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tabernacles, including a cathedral and a 
monastery, embosomed among orange 
and olive groves, and peeping out into 
the sunlight, where their gleaming tur- 
rets added something of the picturesque 
to the old town. <A heavy surf rolled 
along the shore, and within a few yards 
of the houses. Here we anchored. 

Pisco is the port of Ica, the capital of 
the province, forty miles away in the in- 
terior, across a sandy desert, but only 
twenty miles from the sea-coast, and in 
the centre of a highly cultivated region, 
from which are exported much cotton, 
sugar, and Italia grapes; from which 
latter the all but universal drink, Italia, 
is distilled, and shipped about the coast 
in long earthen jars, with narrow necks, 
and capacity for two or three gallons. 
The valley of Ica is also rich in various 
fruits, including the delicious cherimoya, 
an apple-sized, green-rinded, garden pro- 
duct, containing a white pulp and an 
immense number of black pippins; but 
the pulp is the cream of the feast, and 
so mellow, fragrant, and luscious a fruit, 
I have never found elsewhere. 

Casting a glance seaward from Pisco, 
I remarked a dense yellow cloud, appar- 
ently of mist, but in reality of dust, and 
through this rising mist the hazy out- 
lines of three rocky islets were distin- 
guishable, as also, with a glass, a vast 
assemblage of masts, rigging, and ships’ 
hulls. These were the Chincha Islands, 
the famous guano regions, distant four- 
teen miles, and these were the vessels in 
waiting to have their fill of it. 

Taking my way on shore at Pisco, I 
found its streets characterized by some 
little activity; muleteers and their laden 
animals were moving along the streets, 
and large black-eyed maidens, with a 
profusion of dark and glossy hair, 
plaited and hanging in tails behind, 
which, alike with their faces, was, in 
the majority of cases, half concealed 
by the shaw] or mantilla, gracefully tra- 
versed the sidewalks. There was an 
easy-going look of happy, luxurious 
indolence about the entire population, 
which was more genial and pleasing to 
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the heart and eye than the practical, 
toilsome rushing to-and-fro—the me- 
chanical slavery of, for instance, Eng- 
land. On entering the plaza, a handsome 
church, built in the Limenian style of 
architecture, and occupying one side of 
the square, arrested my attention ; be- 
sides which there were.several large 
houses, one the property of Don Do- 
mingo Elias, the largest landed proprie- 
tor in Peru, and a conspicuous political 
character. The streets were formed of 
rows of habitations built of cane stuck 
into the ground, with cross-pieces, at 
intervals, so that the roofs were elevated 
about ten feet above the ground level; 
over this frame-work was laid a plaster 
of mud, which, on being whitewashed, 
left the houses as I now saw them. 

The frame-work of a door was inserted 
in some of them, and over it a glass 
lamp was suspended, which gave a look 
of comfort and neatness to the dwelling. 
These, of course, were the smaller dwell- 
ings of the poorer classes, many of whom 
were negroes and half-castes. Besides 
the church in the plaza, I passed by the 
old chapel of the Jesuits, which enjoys 
local celebrity in connection with a side- 
altar covered with elaborately carved 
gilt-work that it possesses. Continuing 
past this I came to an avenue of willow 
trees, leading to the crumbling old mon- 
astery of San Francisco, which was sup- 
pressed by the Republican Government 
twenty-five years before. The extensive 
pleasure-grounds and avenues of olive- 
trees which had once been the delicious 
retreat of the inmates were now over- 
grown with rank weeds, perched upon 
by carrion crows, and, alike with the 
building itself, wore an aspect of desola- 
tion and decay. Deserted cloisters and 
empty cells, gloomy as churchyard- 
vaults, now told their tale of ruin and 
neglect. It was just the place that 
Young would have sought out and sat 
in for the purpose of adding to his stock 
of ‘ Night Thoughts.’ 

I rambled on till I came to the dyke, 
eight feet deep, which surrounds and 
drains the town; and then finding noth> 
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ing better to do, I strdiled back to the 
steamer, and amused myself by watch- 
ing the pelicans, which at one moment 
were soaring specks in the sky, and the 
next divers after fish. 

Then onward again. 

GLIMPSE THE SECOND, 

Tue great Cordillera still lifted its 
rugged sides against the clear sky within 
our view, as day by day we steamed on 
towards Panama. The trade-wind died 
away, the heat became excessive; not a 
sail, not a gull could be seen. Once 
only, and that for a few hours, did we 
lose sight of the Andes, and the now 
foliaged coast-lands. Passing the island 
of Gorgona, meeting here and there as 
we went a grey old sperm-whale rolling 
leisurely along, and occasionally spout- 
ing and baring his sides to the sunlight, 
we early, on the third morning from 
Guayaquil, entered the bay of Panama, 
having passed the reef-like Pearl Islands 
at its mouth at dusk on the previous 
evening. 

Where is description that can paint 
the scene of beauty that then met my 
delighted gaze? The bay was studded 
with islets rich in blossom and tropical 
in verdure. The vivid rays of the rising 
sun were flashing athwart the prospect, 
lighting up the wooded sides of the is- 
lands, and giving lustre to the emerald fo- 
liage ; making the waters of the bay, now 
calm as a mill-pond, glisten like molten 
metal, and throwing out in bold relief the 
rugged irregularities of the mountains, 
that rose high above us, and far as the 
eye could carry, enhancing their impos- 
ing grandeur, magnificence, and majesty. 

Most prominent among the islands 
was .Toboga, its highest point rising 
more than a thousand feet above the 
water, and densely wooded. Toboga 
is to Panama what Capri is to Naples. 
It is the largest island within sight of 
the city, and a delightful spot for the 
lover of the picturesque and rural. 
Flamingo, although much smaller, vied 
with it in beauty ; and smaller still, but 
not less lovely to the eye, were Perico, 
Taboguilla, and Otoque. All these 
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were grouped within sight of Panama. 
Just before us lay the crumbling walls 
of the picturesque old city, with its 
white houses glistening in uneven 
lines, and overlooked by a lofty hill 
covered with verdure; and that again 
capped with a dense mist, now fast van- 
ishing before the rays of the rising sun. 
We anchored opposite the city, and 
about two miles from the shore; the 
depth of water at low-tide, as also the 
number of reefs, not permitting of the 
nearer approach of large vessels. The 
long line of rampart and projecting bas- 
tion, I could now observe, was much 
dilapidated, and evidently unguarded. 
A few native huts, with high, conical 
thatching, peeped out here and there to 
the right of the town; and near them 
graceful palm-trees spread their feathery 
branches. Not more than half a dozen 
boats were rowed alongside from the 
shore; however, those belonging to the 
ship were called into requisition in con- 
veying the passengers to the shore. I 
did not hurry to leave, but after break- 
fast went ashore in the gig in company 
with the captain. 

The boat was run ashore in the midst 
of a collection of various sized dug-outs 
or canoes, moored in front of a rude 
wooden stage, leading up into one of the 
streets of the city, through an opening 
in the old rampart wall, known as the 
Monk’s Gate. Tall old balconied and 
verandahed houses, of dark and dingy 
Spanish aspect, with heavy meat-safe- 
looking folding-doors instead of win- 
dows, and huge belfried churches and 
monasteries, with weeds growing out of 
the interstices in their crumbling walls, 
gave a venerable look to the city, which 
soberly contrasted with the gaudy mod- 
ern sign-boards here and there to be 
seen. That great institution of the 
United States, the bar-room, was in full 
perfection. American influence had so 
far revolutionized the antiquated order 
of things, that the Calle de las: Monjas 
was better known among the foreigners 
of the place as Main-street, and the 
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ing through it every fortnight, knew it 
only as such. It is popularly supposed 
that the present site of Panama is the 
same from whence Pizarro, Almagro, 
and Laque sailed on their expedition to 
Peru. But this is incorrect. The Pan- 
ama of their day was situated about six 
miles down the coast, and was deserted 
after being sacked by the ruthless Mor- 
gan and his infamous buccaneers, in the 
time of Charles the Second. <A heap of 
ruins, overgrown by rank vegetation, 
now alone denotes the spot where lay 
the ancient city; and swamp and deso- 
lation mark the place of former glory. 

Proceeding to the house of the British 
Consul, Mr. Perry, a nephew of the cele- 
brated Perry of the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ 
I received an invitation from that gentle- 
man to attend a ball at his house on the 
second evening following, which I ac- 
cepted. I returned on board the steamer 
with the captain soon afterwards, and 
sailed in her across the bay to the island 
of Toboga, that being a much more de- 
lightful place of residence for a stranger 
than Panama; it is alsoa place of re- 
sort for the foreign residents, and 
there, in a small bay, the various steam- 
ers frequenting Panama remain while 
in port, owing to the anchorage-ground 
being much safer than off the old city. 
There, too, is a large engine and ship 
factory, belonging to the British Steam- 
ship Company, where the steamers of 
their fleet are repaired instead of being 
sent to England for the purpose, as was 
formerly the practice. 

I took up my abode at the Verandah 
Hotel —a wooden building facing the 
bay, and standing alone on the verge of 
the jungle. The proprietor of this house 
of entertainment had been drowned, to- 
gether with three others, only seven days 
previously, while pleasure-boating, near 
the Pearl Islands, and this owing toa 
sudden squall having capsized the boat 
in which they were. His disconsolate 
widow was now carrying on the busi- 
ness in his stead. The week had been 
rendered still more eventful by the oc- 
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trated under the following circum- 


stances: A Scotchman, who had amass- 
ed some little money by his exertions as 
a carpenter, and who was known to be 
about to take his departure for his na- 
tive country, occupied a small wooden 
house of his own construction, situated 
about two hundred yards from the hotel. 
No other habitation intervened between 
the two places, and both were isolated. 
It was midnight, and the carpenter and 
his wife were in bed; there were no 
other inmates in the house. Suddenly 
the room in which they slept was en- 
tered by three men, disguised; and al- 
most simultaneously the throat of the 
unfortunate carpenter was gashed by 
one of the ruffians, razor in hand. The 
same fate threatened the woman, but 
by some means she made her escape 
from the room, not, however, unwound- 
ed; and having done so, she hurried out 
of the house, and into the jungle, with- 
out stopping until she reached the near- 
est dwelling-place—the Verandah Ho- 
tel. There she alarmed the inmates, 
who at once set out for the carpenter’s 
cottage. He was dead, but warm. ,The 
room bore evidence of having been re- 
cently rifled, and the accumulated say- 
ings of the victim had been removed 
from the place where they had been 
hidden. 

A vigilant search was at once com- 
menced to trace the murderers, of whom, 
as yet, there was no clue. The result, 
however, was, that at three o’clock on 
the following afternoon, two men were 
hanged by the foreign populace from the 
branches of adjoining trees, while a third 
was similarly suspended from the bow- 
sprit of an old hulk that lay stranded on 
the shore; and that the bodies of the 
malefactors were refused a place of bur- 
ial on the island, and thrown from a 
raft into deep water without ceremony, 
there to be devoured by the sharks. 
This was lynch law with a vengeance. 
The news created much sensation in 
Panama, and some legal functionary 
was sent over to the island to inquire 
into the circumstances; but here i® 
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matter ended, for no further proceedings 
were taken. 

This tragic deed was a foul blot upon 
the hitherto fair reputation of the island, 
which will ever be associated with its 
history. Notwithstanding these recent 
events, I remained at the hotel without 
any apprehensions of meeting with the 
fate of the carpenter, or yet of being 
hanged by mistake, as it is quite pos- 
sible one or more of the three executed 
may have been. 

I took delight in wandering alone 
along the unfrequented paths that in- 
tersected the jungles like so many chan- 
nels. I admired the rich and varied hux- 
uriance of the foliage, and the bright 
yet delicate tints of the flowers. I 
paused, and listened to the musical 
notes of some feathered tenant of the 
grove; I admired the occasional glimpses 
I caught of the blue waters of the bay, 
overlooked by the mighty Andes in the 
distance; and I gazed upwards and de- 
rived fresh pleasure from the sight of 
the cloudless canopy of placid blue; 
I observed and studied the effect of the 
sunshine on the thicket, the plantation, 
the running stream, the outspread 
waters, and the far-off mountains; and 
I longed for a clime as sunny and as 
beautiful, in which to build to myself a 
habitation, and there, amid congenial 
society, to dwell, till cut down by the 
sickle of death. Zimmerman was often 
my companion on these occasions, but 
there was congeniality in our associa- 
tion, so that the ‘pleasures of solitude ’ 
which I enjoyed were in no way less- 
ened. Solace may be found in contem- 
plating the beautiful, the magnificent, 
the sublime in nature, or in a book, 
when mere man can afford none. There 
is often profound pleasure in commun- 
ing with one’s own soul. The charms 
of retrospection are manifold; and even 
melancholy itself affords a balm to the 
wearied and oppressed spirit. Compar- 
atively few men ever really think, or 
are even capable of thinking; they de- 
rive all their impressions from the outer 
and visible world, and all their pleas- 
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ures and pains are superficial. Their 
susceptible faculties are less keen than 
are those of others whose impressions 
take deeper root in the mind; and, as a 
consequence, the height of their pleas- 
ure, as well as the depth of their grief, 
is less than where sensibility and refine- 
ment more predominate. For myself, I 
am sensitive and impulsive, but I can only 
say, that my sensitiveness is my misfor- 
tune in a world where the majority are 
otherwise constituted. It has been said 
that a sensitive man goes down to his 
grave, ruffled and tumbled after the 
world’s fight, that life saddles him with 
mental misery, and that death mounts 
and rides him into eternity ; and this is 
owing to his having to contend with dis- 
positions ruder than his own, whose 
roughness is a continual scourge to him. 
However, I am not destined to be mount- 
ed and ridden by mere sensitive agency ; 
the point, I trust, is not quite so killing, 
although my path through life may have 
been more thickly strewn with thorns in 
consequence of my being somewhat vul- 
nerable in this respect. 

This is a work-a-day world, and there 
is, unfortunately, much jostling among 
the crowd that people it, and the tough- 
est-skinned of the multitude make the 
quickest and the surest progress. Your 
really thinking man is not usually your 
successful man, neither is your man of 
noble; generous disposition. It is your 
petty character, your practical schemer, 
your man of trivial thoughts and pur- 
suits, that works his way best through 
the world, and with most ease and satis- 
faction to himself. But I am none the 
more prejudiced in his favor in conse- 
quence, and I would still rather be my- 
self than all the world beside. I am 
drawn into this train of thought by the 
recollection of such having occupied my 
mind in those solitary hours when, sur- 
rounded by the beautiful, I sat beneath 
the palm-trees’ shade, with the rippling 
bay at my feet and the mountains far 
beyond, and meditated. 

I never fully appreciated ‘The Pleas- 
ures of Solitude’ till I read it in the se- 
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cluded garden-nooks of this island of 
Toboga, and never was time or place 
more favorable to the perusal and enjoy- 
ment of any book than I here found. It 
was refreshing, after the bustling din of 
Australia, and the frivolity and gayety of 
South-America; and the mind, undis- 
turbed by the rush after gold, or the 
excitement of the bull-fight, or the 
gambling-table, could here calmly pon- 
der over and survey things more be- 
coming to the intellectual dignity of 
man. 

On the morning of the day appointed 
for the ball at Panama, I set out for the 
old city, in company with Captains Hall 
and Wyld, in the gig of the Bogota. 

We encountered a heavy squall on the 
way ; the sky was darkened, the thun- 
der pealed out deafeningly, the large 
rain fell in floods that necessitated a 
continual baling of the boat, and the 
whole landscape was Jighted up in awful 
grandeur with lurid flashes of forked 
lightning, that played over our heads 
threateningly ; meanwhile the wind hiss- 
ed with a relentless strength, and the 
troubled waters of the bay beat and 
foamed around our frail craft, and spat- 
tered us with spray, and we had to fling 
over some of our luggage to lighten our 
difficulties in contending with so wrath- 
ful an outbreak of the elements. The 
whole scene brought vividly before me 
a melancholy incident which had occur- 
red only a few weeks before, and which 
I thus commemorated in rhyme, from 
the narrative of my informant, the soli- 
tary survivor : 

‘ Returnine to that island yet once more, 

The breeze-impelled swift-coursing cutter 

flew 
On o’er the rock-strewn waters toward the 
shore 

Of high Toboga, picturesque to view. 

The wind blew fresher, and the rampant 
waves 

Lashed the bare breakers as she passed 

them by 
In plunging haste. Here ocean often raves, 
And sharks disport and winds blow fierce 
and high ; 
The blue above turns black with sudden 
change, 
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And all is wild commotion, till the squall 
Passes away ; and then with lengthy range 
The eye can mark the mountains dark and 
tall 
That flank the main five thousand miles 
along 
From this, the Gulf of Islands, to that 
strait 
Coursed by Magellan once. Butto my song. 
On plunged the boat, she bounded to her 
fate — 
One moment more, a sunken reef was struck, 
(The sailors cursed their own and vessel’s 
luck ; ) 
She filled, she sank, and left eight strug- 
gling souls, 
To battle with the elements or die — 
To flee the sharks which now swam up in 
shoals, 
Or be devoured. But whither could they 
fly? 
An island lay not far from where she sank, 
So all dashed forward madly towards its 
bank ; 
But of the eight, one only gained the shore, 
The rest were gorged or mangled as they 
swam. 
And on those waters, save some crimson 
gore, 
No sign of those who’d peopled the Wig- 
wam * 
Was left. Woeful their fate, sad, thrill- 
ing, yea, 


Too wild to tell. Alas, that island bay!’ 


But as after a storm there cometh a 
calm, so the squall blew over, and we 
reached the desired beach, from which 
we hurried away to the Aspinwall 
House, to effect a change of clothing. 

Here we took possession of a room, 
containing three stretchers, and pro- 
vided with meat-safe folding-doors in- 
stead of windows, and opening on a 
balcony overlooking the street. The 
system of crowding was evidently as 
much in vogue here as it had been in 
Australia, and I was none the more 
pleased with the hotel in consequence, 
Moreover, no refreshments were supplied 
by the proprietor; so each resident had 
either to sally forth for every meal to a 
restaurant — of which there were seve- 
ral in the neighborhood-—or send out 
for it. However, considering ours was 
only a temporary stay, the mode of life 
mattered little. The state of affairs was 


* The name of the sunken boat. 
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much better at this time than during the 
first few years subsequent to the gold 
discoveries in California, yet nat very 
luxurious withal. 

After a general substitution of dry 
garments for wet ones, some of which 
we purchased for the occasion at an ex- 
orbitant price, we strolled out. In the 
first instance, we devoted ourselves to a 
luncheon at a French restaurant, in the 
Calle de las Monjas, and then we took 


our way to the cathedral, situated in the 


same street, at one corner of the Plaza. 
Its pavement we found to be broken, its 
walls overgrown with weeds, and its in- 
terior stripped of much that once adorned 
it, when the banner of Castile was the 
proud symbol of greatness, and brilliant 
ecclesiastical processions advanced with- 
in those stately walls, amid the boom of 
cannon, to celebrate some sacred day ; 
when, at vesper hour, the overhanging 
balconies, now blackened by the hand of 
time, were paced by dark-eyed damsels, 
exchanging smiles with gay cavaliers as 
they curveted their steeds along the 
street beneath ; when Spain was in the 
zenith of the glory which has faded, 
and Panama was a bright gem in her 
diadem. 

Leaving the cathedral, we visited the 
crumbling skeleton of the Jesuit col- 
lege, the building of which was com- 
menced in the year 1739, and slowly 
progressed up to 1779, when the Jesuits 
being expelled from the country, nothing 
further was done to it, and so it has re- 
mained ever since — falling year by year 
more into decay. The design of the 
building was very chaste, but climbing 
creepers and banana-leaves concealed 
many a beautiful relic of art; and its 
courts were resorted to as parade-grounds 
and cock-pits. Over an arched gateway, 
blackened by exposure to the rains of a 
century, was inscribed the grand motto 
of the order: ‘Jn nomine Jesu omne 
Genu flectatur.’ 

We also visited the ruins of the Mer- 
ced, Saint Augustine, and San Juan de 
Dios convents ; orange and pomegran- 
ate, banana, and cocoa-nut trees flour- 
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ished within their four-walled inclos- 
ures, and grew up among the crumb- 
ling vestiges of things architectural 
that had accumulated into mounds of 
rubbish. 

Between eight and nine in the evening 
we dressed and went to the ball. It 
was a grand affair for Panama, and all 
the aristocratic beauty of the city was 
there assembled —from pale white to 
something approaching the negro in 
complexion. The dresses were after 
the latest Parisian fashions, and the 
dances were executed with a grace fit- 
ting time and place, and worthy of any 
of the fashionable saloons of Europe. 
The fandango was, of course, eschewed ; 
and the galop, quadrille, schottisch, 
polka, and waltz were glided through in 
succession. 

The wines and refreshments were 
recherche and well iced. The supper 
was faultless, and the entire arrange- 
ments as well ordered as if the house 
had stood in Fifth Avenue. 

Had I remained twelve months in 
Panama, I should not have seen so many 
of the native damsels as were here col- 
lected, for the ladies of the city never 
perambulate the streets, but drive out 
into the suburbs, in close curtained 
calesas, early in the morning and about 
sunset; so that the beauty of the place 
seldom meets the stranger’s eye. 

Travellers usually take their depart- 
ure from Panama at the first eligible 
opportunity ; and I was not otherwise 
disposed, so I paid my fare by the next 
steamer to New-York, and awaited the 
arrival of the California passengers. 
These invariably enter the city in two 
distinct streams; the one from Aspin- 
wall, consisting of those from New-York 
to San Francisco; and the other vice 
versé ; and this takes place fortnightly. 
Iwas duly made acquainted with the 
arrival of one of these streams by 
awaking very early one morning, to the 
sound of many harsh voices, and the 
tramping to-and-fro of heavy feet, ac- 
companied by much uproar, shouting, 
whistling, and irregular singing. I got 
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up, and through the grey light of the 
dawn, observed that the streets were 
swarming with men in the dress and 
with the manner of Californians. The 
steamer from San Francisco had evi- 
dently arrived. All the cafés, drinking- 
bars, and billiard-rooms had been thrown 
open to the ravenous multitude; and 
these places were lighted up, and crowd- 
ed with returning diggers. They were 
evidently a rough, reckless lot. 

While I stood in my dressing-gown 
on the balcony, two men rushed out of 
the next room divested of all attire save 
their shirts, and hailed loudly some of 
the passers-by. There was a bar-room, 
as also billiard-tables at the opposite 
corner of the street ; and the balls were 
striking, and the glasses were clinking 
busily. Wide-awake hats, eagle-topped 
boots, red shirts, striped trowsers, leath- 
er belts, revolvers, bowie-knives, and 
unshaven faces, were the most striking 
features of the noisy multitude. Men 
from the various hotels were shouting at 
the top of their voices the names of such 
for the purpose of inducing patronage. 
Altogether, the city was a modern Babel, 
that must have ill-suited the quiet and 
well-disposed Panamanians. 

At ten o’clock that morning all these 
people were packed in one long train, 
and drawn away from the city towards 
Aspinwall by a very asthmatic locomo- 
tive, that barked and gasped instead of 
whistled. At about noon another long 
train arrived from Aspinwall, with the 
New-York passengers for California, and 
these were conveyed on board the San 
Francisco steamer, batch after batch, by 
a small steam-tender provided by the 
company for the purpose. There were 
six hundred altogether on the deck and 
in the cabins of that vessel, as an hour 
afterwards she steamed on her way 
towards the Golden Gate. 

I left with the crowd, by the first 
train, and was jolted across the isthmus, 
forty miles odd, in about five hours. 
Slow travelling. On our way we had 
twice to get out of the cars to push the 
train up an incline, the panting engine 
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being unequal to the task of pulling it. 
The road was hemmed in by hills and 
mountains of dense vegetation all the 
way. It was a channel cut through the 
jungle, a pestilential forest, whose rank 
vegetation rose from a black swamp. 
Lofty palms and plantain-trees, climbing 
plants of every description, flowers of 
every hue, alike flourished in wild lux- 
uriance ; and through this tropical laby- 
rinth brilliantly plumaged humming- 
birds and parrots, parroquets, butterflies, 
and even monkeys, were here and there 
to be seen flitting or climbing among the 
topmost branches, and chattering merrily 
away as they disported themselves in the 
rays of the blazing sun, which made the 
atmosphere hot and steamy. 

At Aspinwall, an unpicturesque, un- 
healthy town, built on a_ reclaimed 
swamp, and officially and originally 
known as Colon, each passenger had 
to stand in front of the cars, and wait 
till he heard the number of his bag- 
gage-check called out, before he could 
get his luggage. How very refreshing 
it must have been, with the sun shining 
down on the heads of the people, and 
the thermometer at one hundred and ten 
degrees Fahrenheit, I leave the reader to 
imagine. I found the town to consist 
chiefly of a single street of wooden 
houses, running parallel with and fac- 
ing the harbor and jetties. Those for 
New-York —and I was of their num- 
ber — embarked the same evening on 
board the Illinois, one of the regular line 
of steamers sailing in conjunction with 
the Californian steamers on the Pacific. 

We called at the Island of Jamaica on 
our way, much to the delight of my boy 
John, who, to all appearances, hailed its 
rocky shores with something akin to 
rapture. We were boarded by a wretch- 
ed-looking half-caste native pilot, at about 
ten o'clock in the morning, and thread- 
ing our way between the reefs that here 
render navigation dangerous, we passed 
Port Royal on the right hand, and 
steamed alongside the jetty at Kings- 
ton by noon. Here the vessel was to be 
coaled, and remain till the following 
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morning. The multitude, therefore, 
went ashore, and so did John, while 
dozens of women at once commenced 
the work of transferring coal in baskets, 
which they carried on their heads, from 
the wharf to the ship’s bunkers; and 
hard work it was. 

This is the invariable task of the na- 
tive women, the men being much too 
averse to any such drudgery to attempt 
the labor. 

During the afternoon I drove about 
the beautiful green lanes in the suburbs 
of the town, and at four o'clock drew 
up in front of the barracks, where a 
crowd had collected to hear the band of 
the native infantry play; and well they 
performed their task. Some of our pas- 
sengers asked them to play ‘ Yankee 
Doodle,’ and Yankee Doodle they play- 
ed accordingly, for which performance 
they were rewarded by sundry dollars 
handed to the band-master. 

The view from this point was highly 
picturesque and inviting, embracing, as 
it did on one side, the wide sweep of the 
blue mountains that overlook the town 
in the distance; and on the other the 
green, English-looking hedge-rows and 
green fields, stretching away to the dusty 
town built along the flat at the head of 
the harbor. Here and there a palm- 
tree spread its graceful fronds, while the 
citron, the orange, and the cocoa-nut 
grew side by side in gardens of bloom. 
‘I take it to be a slow place to live in,’ 
remarked one of my fellow-passengers, 
and so I thought myself. It has none 
of the charms of oriental life. It is 
comparatively all work and no play in 
Jamaica, and, as a consequence, there 
are many dull boys there. 

I had a chat with the editor of a tri- 
weekly newspaper, who complained 
greatly of the want of plantation labor- 
ers, and the desirability of introducing 
more Chinese into the island for work- 
ing purposes. ‘The niggers,’ said he, 
‘won’t work, only when they like — two 
or three days a week — and the colony 
is going to wreck in consequence, while 
Cuba, close by here, is bringing a mint 
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of money into the Spanish coffers. The 
emancipation did for Jamaica.’ 

I found the shops very English-look- 
ing, and with the goods in their windows 
ticketed at about as low prices as simi- 
lar things are in the towns where they 
are manufactured. The dwelling-houses 
of the town are all furnished with veran- 
dahs, and many of them shaded with 
trees, and covered with ivy. 

I dined that evening and slept at the 
Date Tree Hall, where the turtle-soup 
was excellent, and the rooms large and 
airy. 

Instead of glass windows, the meat- 
safe shuttered kind are mostly in 
vogue ; and as the doors are slit across, 
also a@ la meat-safe, a constant cur- 
rent of air is maintained through the 
rooms, for there is no means afforded of 
closing up these long, gaping crevices. 
Thus, when any individual chooses to 
plant himself, or even herself, in front of 
your bedroom-door, it is impossible to 
shut out the view of such individual, 
unless you become whimsical, and hang 
the sheet allowed as your sole covering 
over the entire door; but no one ever 
does such a thing -- no, the negroes in 
attendance would laugh at the mere idea. 

On the following morning I was up, 
and on board the steamer by seven 
o’clock. There was a swarm of naked 
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negro boys swimming and diving on the 
shore side of the vessel, which latter 
now lay at a few yards remove from the 
wharf. Down, like somany cormorants, 
or pieces of lead, they dropped from 
time to time beneath the surface of the 
water, after the dimes and the sixpences 
that were thrown overboard by such of 
the passengers as took pleasure in wit- 
nessing a scramble in the blue deep af- 
ter the fast sinking coin, glittering as 
it went, and pursued by half-a-dozen 
hungry mouths, for the divers inva- 
riably caught the metal between their 
teeth. And this sport was kept up for 
more than an hour, the same boys re- 
maining in the water throughout. 

found flew the paddle-wheels, and 
we had resumed our voyage towards 
New-York. 

The bold and rocky shores of Cuba 
were sighted after a couple of sours’ 
steam, and on the fifth day at sea we 
were gladdened by the sight of Staten 
Island on the one side, and Long Island 
and the white villas of Brooklyn on the 
other; and gliding past the sickly yellow 
quarantine flag, we were in full view of 
the conspicuous church-spires of New- 
York City. The prospect was as pleas- 
ing as it was picturesque, and acquired a 
richer glow from being bathed in the 
mellow effulgence of an August sunset. 


‘Is not love a Hercules ? 
Still climbing trees in the Hesperides ? 
Subtle as Sphinx, as sweet and musical 
As bright Apollo’s lute, strung with hair ; 
And when love speaks, the voice of all the gods 
Makes heaven drowsy with the harmony.’ 
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THE DESOLATED HEART. 


I was living at the Prince of Wales 
Hotel.in Melbourne, when one day a 
tall, melancholy-looking man made his 
appearance at the table @hote. I felt 
an interest in him from the first moment 
of seeing him. His manner wes calm 
and reserved, but beyond this there was 
a depression of spirits not easily ac- 
counted for, the cause of which was ey- 
idently deep hidden in the heart, and 
mayhap sacred. I felt no prying curios- 
ity, but I sympathized with him, grief- 
worn and in need of consolation as he 
seemed, but I knew that I could afford 
him none. Still there he was, and 
what was the cause of that gloom every 
one tried to guess—for it became a 
subject of remark — but no one could 
tell. He had just arrived from Geelong, 
which was all that was known of him; 
for he observed a marked reticency, and 
the melancholy stupor into which he 
appeared to be plunged hung over his 
brow like a pall of darkness. 

Accident at length threw us together. 
[ found him one evening alone in one of 
the public rooms. He was reclining upon 
a sofa, with his hands clasped and rest- 
ing upon his forehead; near him sat a 
little black dog, his constant companion. 
I entered into conversation with him, 
and invited him, the evening being 
warm, to come and join me over a bottle 
of claret in my room adjoining. He 
complied. We talked till nearly mid- 
night, and here is the sum of his story. 
I leave him nameless, and by nothing 
more than his name, and what is here 
printed could I identify him; so that I 
am doing no injustice. On the day fol- 
lowing he left the hotel, and I have 
neither seen nor heard of him since. 
Poor fellow! may happiness and pros- 
perity have since attended him! 

‘It is a melancholy fact,’ spoke the 
stranger, ‘ but I cannot pass it even now 
without experiencing a sudden pang, 
which I can neither describe nor sup- 
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press. Sometimes a strange fascination 
that is irresistible draws me towards it, 
and then a vague, wild, irrational hope 
possesses me, which I am unable to jus- 
tify and which mocks me upon reflection. 
Tam haunted continually by the con- 
sciousness of a belief, foolish and vision- 
ary I own it to be, that she is not dead, 
and that some startling shock may 
awaken me from this prolonged and aw- 
ful dream. You don’t know the cot- 
tage; even if you did, it would be in 
your eyes a mere unsightly fabric; but 
to me it is the silent witness and insep- 
arable associate of a tragic history.’ 

I looked with an expression of won- 
dering interest. 

He continued: ‘You smile in doubt 
and compassion. I confess that those 
two weather-boarded rooms constitute 
but a narrow stage, and supply sorry 
scenery for a tragedy; but terrible 
dramas have ere now been acted within 
even narrower limits. I wish that you 
had known her, for all who did know 
her—even casual acquaintances—seemed 
to be made aware of something higher 
and better, more kindly, cheerful, ge- 
nial, and gentle in the nature of our spe- 
cies, than they had ever recognized be- 
fore.’ 

It was evident that my companion 
was in love with his subject. 

‘We had been married only ten 
months when my resolution was taken 
to come out here. I have since discov- 
ered how sanguine, ardent, and vehe- 
mently impulsive and precipitate I was 
in forming and carrying out the deter- 
mination to resign a moderate compe- 
tence for the equivocal promise of sudden 
wealth; but, alas! have I not bitterly 
atoned for my rashness ? 

‘Emily would have followed me to 
Iceland or Japan, as readily, as uncom- 
plainingly, and with as little hesitation 
as she accompanied me hither. With 
her the tenderness of affection derived a 
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character of sacredness from its alliance 
with the principle of duty. Ah! I re- 
member as though it were but an hour. 
ago, standing upon deck and watching 
the last glimmer of coast —of English 
land upon the horizon. To me the sep- 
aration was productive of no pain, and 
bore with it no sorrow; but home and 
family, early friendships and endearing 
associations, were divorced from the 
partner of my lot by that vanishing 
gleam of white cliff. All the woman 
rushed into her eyes, which, for a few 
seconds, brimmed with tears, and then 
dried up before the cheerful sunlight of 
her smile as she laid her little hand in 
mine, and turning her face seaward, 
said : 

‘* We shall find a new England, Hen- 
ry, where we are going, and a new home, 
, anda happy one if I can make it so to 
' you; and I shall never, dear, repine at 
the change.’ 

‘She never did, throughout the long 
and weary voyage, with all its miseries 
and privations; she was always the 
same brave, cheerful, loving, and un- 
complaining wife. 

‘There was on board a young widow, 
who appeared, from her manner and 
conversation, to have been well and del- 
icately brought up. Her only child, a 
little boy, whose winning face and ring- 
ing laugh, quaint efforts at speech, and 
light, open manner, had rendered him a 
general favorite, sickened in the tropics, 
and wasted visibly away. 

‘The mother was almost hopeless and 
helpless in her grief, when Emily took 
upon herself to nurse him. We were 
becalmed for twelve days, during which 
our vessel lay 


‘As idle as a painted ship upon a painted 
ocean.’ 


‘The water looked like molten metal, 
and quivered in the unclouded blaze of 
the fierce and vertical sun, and beneath 
a mighty vault of unruffled blue so 
clear that the eye almost ached in sur- 
veying its vastness. During these 
twelve days the life of the child was 
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fastly on the wane; and all this time 
Emily tended him with an assiduity and 
tender solicitude that never flagged. 
And when the film of death gathered 
upon the eyes of that wasted child, and 
the last feeble, scarce audible moan had 
broken through the foam which gathered 
upon his livid lips, she turned all her 
care upon the bereaved mother, and was 
as earnest and affectionate in consoling 
sorrow as she had been unremitting 
in alleviating suffering. After the bur- 
ial — after the rude, wooden box which 
held all that was mortal of her dead 
child had slid into the ocean, with a 
plash — had sunk until it diminished 
to a mere white speck, and then disap- 
peared for evermore in those mysterious 
depths, the widow seemed to be incap- 
able of rest apart from Emily. She 
would creep to her side like a child; 
and her wan face had become so con- 
nected in my mind with the little otto- 
man upon which she used to seat herself 
beside her comforter, that when I saw 
that piece of furniture in a broker’s shop 
the other day, a sort of spectral image of 
the widow rose up before me. 

‘Ié was in the month of June that we 
arrived in Hobson’s Bay; and we land- 
ed, on a very raw day, somewhere near 
the site of the present Queen’s Wharf, 
and when the sky was dark with fly- 
ing scud, and the roads and streets were 
covered knee-deep with mud. I had 
encumbered myself with luggage, and 
here found that the mere cost of remov- 
ing it to a store would make a serious 
inroad upon my slender stock of ready 
money. Piling my chests and trunks 
into as compact a heap as was practicable, 
and wrapping all my loose coats and 
cloaks about her, I left my wife seated 
forlornly on one of the packages while I 
went ini search of shelter. 

‘It is impossible for me to describe 
the dreadful sense of strangeness and 
isolation that I felt as I traversed the 
muddy streets of Melbourne. A spirit 
of restlessness almost amounting to 
frenzy seemed to actuate every one that 
I met. Those who were not drunk 
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with excitement appeared to be so with 
liquor. Such an assemblage of wolfish 
eyes and hard cunning mouths I had 
never seen before. To the inquiries I 
made for lodgings, I received either a 
surly repulse, or was asked sums so ex- 
orbitant that I felt more scared and 
dispirited than before. 

‘ After more than two hours spent in 
this fruitless quest, and after procuring 
some bread and meat, for which I paid 
five shillings, I returned to Emily and 
the wharf, and declared my determina- 
tion of adopting the course already fol- 
lowed by several fellow-passengers of 
becoming the huckster of my own 
trunks in Rag Fair. The resolution 
was soon carried into effect, and I was 
no less startled at my own success as 
a salesman than by the preposterous 
prices which were readily offered by the 
motley crowd for almost every article I 
had for sale. It seemed to me a novel 
commencement of my Australian career, 
for Emily to be seated upon a box which 
contained our reserve stock, eating an 
al fresco meal of no very choice descrip- 
tion, while I was busily engaged in sell- 
ing my wardrobe, my books, and nearly 
every other worldly possession. How- 
ever, the profits were ample, and the 
riddance was good, so that I rather rel- 
ished the style of thing than otherwise.’ 

I could quite sympathize with him as 
to the inconvenience arising from the 
possession of much luggage, when I re- 
membered the trouble and expense 
which my own caused me on the occa- 
sion of my entry into Melbourne. 

‘The last item for sale having been 
disposed of, as well as the boxes which 
had contained these. valued trifles, I 
shouldered the residuary trunk just as 
darkness was gathering around us, and 
with a purse somewhat heavier, and a 
heart correspondingly lighter than upon 
my first landing, I directed my steps 
eastward, pausing now and again to af- 
ford Emily the advantage of a rest, as 
we took our seats on the trunk, and to 
confer with her respecting our future 
movements. We were both so wearied, 
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and halted so often upon the road, that 
night had closed in before we reached a 
straggling suburb, of which I did not 
even know the name, but which I soon 
ascertained was the lower part of Rich- 
mond.’ 

‘You had a long walk,’ I observed, 
‘and not being exactly an elephant, you 
doubtless found your trunk very much 
in the way.’ 

The seriousness of his manner was 
almost disturbed by this remark about 
carrying his trunk, but he resumed his 
narrative without comment. 

‘I at once commenced a persevering 
search and inquiry for some place of 
shelter for the night. We passed one or 
two public houses, but they appeared to 
be alive and overflowing with guests, 
and the atmosphere of the bar in each 
case ‘was so heavy with tobacco-smoke 
and the poison of oaths, that both my 
wife and I[ recoiled to the outer edge of 
the glare of light projected from the 
open doors, and crept almost stealthily 
along the opposite side of the road. 
After many fruitless endeavors and in- 
quiries, answered in terms that took the 
widest possible range from_ kindness to 
brutality, we succeeded in finding a va- 
cant room in a small iron cottage, occu- 
pied by an elderly Scotchwoman, and 
with whom we agreed to pay three 
pounds a week for the accommodation. 

‘Our hostess, as I divined from the 
bleached color of her hands and the 
corrugation of the skin, was a laundress. 
She was realizing a handsome income 
by washing linen at twelve shillings a 
dozen, while her husband was at the 
diggings. She was masculine in size, 
masculine in voice, and masculine in 
manner. I remember nothing about her, 
however, half so distinctly as the large, 
high cheek-bones, that assumed a repul- 
sive prominency owing to a sort of arch- 
ipelago of red freckles which there clus- 
tered upon the yellowish sea of her skin. 

‘Towards Emily she assumed a man- 
ner that was partly patronizing — partly 
sympathizing. It was patronizing by 
reason of her own conscious superiority 
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in point of size and muscle ; and it was 
sympathizing because Emily’s gentle 
manner, drooping condition, and ex- 
hausted strength, were capable of extort- 
ing sympathy from a much harsher wo- 
man than even that bony Scotchwoman. 
It seemed to be a singular contradiction 
that, notwithstanding the pride which 
the latter took in belonging to the labor- 
ing class and her own capacity to labor, 
she was equally proud of her descent, 
and the noble Highland chieftains with 
whom she was connected by a chain of 
relationship which I could not succeed 
in following out. 

‘We remained tenants of the small 
room in her small house for a fortnight, 
during which time the burden of her 
conversation with my wife was the use- 
lessness of fine ladies in a colony like 
this — the affection which her husband, 
at the diggings, had for herself, mount- 
ain dew, and hard work — her glorious 
ancestry, and the lucrativeness of ‘ wash- 
ing.’ She was an intolerant, bigoted 
woman in her religious views. She was 
a Presbyterian, and the strength of her 
animosity towards the Christians of ev- 
ery other denomination was as wicked 
as it was disgusting. She was a cant- 
ing, ranting old jade of the conventional 
type, and appeared to be as fervid in her 
devotions every morning and evening as 
she was in her denunciations of every 
one not of the Scotch kirk, and whom 
she condemned to everlasting flames. 
The chief utility of the future world, 
with her, appeared to be to supply a 
place of punishment to those who held 
theological tenets differing to her own. 
She grew warm, and her grey eyes 
gleamed, whenever she spoke of the 
bale fires of eternity; and she really 
believed in the future existence of real 
fires such as made her kettle sing, in 
which these supposed sinners, furnished 
with fire-proof bodies, were to be con- 
tinually stirred by the old gentleman 
and herself.’ 

‘What a very remarkable old woman,’ 
I observed, ‘to look forward to such a 
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close acquaintance with his Satanic Ma- 
jesty.’ 

‘She was not naturally revengeful and 
implacable, but her vindictiveness was 
the product of a portion of her belief 
operating upon a narrow and prejudiced 
mind, She would have thought it an act 
of profanity to open any kind of secular 
book upon a Sunday, but nevertheless 
would, on that day, give us a minute 
and scandalous account, of the mis- 
deeds of her neighbors in Scotland, her 
fellow-passengers on shipboard, and 
such of her neighbors in her then resi- 
dence as she was acquainted with. 

‘I was not idle during the fortnight 
in the iron house. I worked for two 
days in a stone quarry, preparing metal 
for the roads, in company with a barris- 
ter, a surgeon, and several of the most 
ill-bred ruffians that ever escaped from 
a penal settlement. I earned fifteen 
shillings another day by working at the 
wharf. I dug a drain for a dairyman at 
Richmond flat, my fellow-workman be- 
ing a graduate of Cambridge, and the 
son of a baronet. 

‘I found that for every employment 
for which I was fitted, and which would 
have been congenial to me, the host of 
competitors was so great that there was 
but little chance of my immediate suc- 
cess, and even if otherwise no prize 
would be gained. 

‘I therefore determined on proceed- 
ins to the diggings ; first of all securing 
a small cottage which Emily could occu- 
py with some comfort to herself during 
my absence, and without being subjected 
to the tongue-torture of the Scotch wash- 
erwoman. 

‘We obtained possession of a two- 
roomed, weather-boarded habitation, sit- 
uated in Collingwood Flat, and paid 
sixteen pounds — a month’s rent in ad- 
vance — for the accommodation. Emily 
at once applied herself to furnishing it. 
Extraordinarily dear as every thing was, 
our stock and decorations were necessa- 
rily of a humble character, and the in- 
ventory of our worldly possessions 
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could have been very readily compiled. 
Nevertheless, by a thousand little con- 
trivances, she succeeded in giving an air 
of comfort to our new abode, and in 
making me feel a sense of home the mo- 
ment I had crossed its threshold. 

‘There was a look of grace, of taste, 
of fitness, of order, and of harmony in 
the selection and arrangement of that 
scanty furniture, and in all the adjuncts 
of our scanty dwelling. 

‘So when [ sallied forth for Mount 
Alexander, with a light purse, a heavy 
kit across my shoulder, and a multitude 
of anxious, loving injunctions and cheer- 
ing prophecies from Emily to gladden 
and speed me on my way, I comforted 
myself with the reflection that she, at 
least, was secure in the shelter of a 
roof — that want could not overtake her 
for weeks to come —and that if fortune 
favored me I would ——’ 

Here my companion paused in his 
narrative, and appeared to be laboring 
under a sudden sense of suffocation. 
He resumed: 

‘I don’t know what castles in the air 
I did not build upon the foundation of 
hope. It is unnecessary to relate with 
minuteness how I sped at the diggings. 
The freedom, the novelty, and the ex- 
citement of the life at first delighted me, 
as}much as at last its monotony wea- 
ried me. I associated myself with three 
‘mates,’ and we had to contend with 
and face the usual vicissitudes of a dig- 
ger’s life. 

‘One of my party was a young Irish- 
man. Warm-hearted, genial, impulsive, 
and unselfish, he was the spirit of the 
group; and when another of the four, 
a huge, coarse-featured, coarse-tongued 
Yorkshireman fell ill, he — by profes- 
sion a surgeon — tended him with such 
care and watchful solicitude, and with 
such an almost feminine thoughtfulness, 
that the sinewy giant softened into child- 
ish submissiveness, and after his recov- 
ery looked up to the restorer of his health 
with something as akin to a feeling of 
reverence as the rugged fellow’s nature 
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was capable of. When we gathered 
round our fire outside the tent in the 
evening, with our pannikins of tea, we 
engaged in conversation, and the young 
surgeon never failed to enliven us with 
his cheerful flow of talk. 

‘But enough of this; I am wandering 
from my theme. 

‘My letters to Emily during the first 
three weeks conveyed no tidings of very 
decided success ; but in the end blind 
chance favored us more than strenuous 
toil. 

‘We bought a hole for two ounces of 
dust which those who originally sunk it 
had determined upon abandoning as a 
shicer,* and a blow of the pick against 
one of the sides revealed to our aston- 
ished gaze one of the great nuggets that 
were just then so common. Twoor three 
similar ones were found near it, and this 
lucky accident enriched us by six hun- 
dred pounds apiece. 

‘My first impulse was to return to 
Melbourne and the cottage. I had 
heard nothing of my wife since leaving 
her, but this was no matter for surprise 
when the disorganized condition of the 
postal arrangements was taken into con- 
sideration. Still it was only natural that 
I should feel some uneasiness and much 
anxiety on her account, and finding 
some casual acquaintances about to set 
out on foot to Melbourne, I at once 
joined them. We were thtee days upon 
the road, and the journey having been 
undertaken during one of those bright 
and balmy intervals which checker the 
winter season, we camped out at night. 

‘As I sat watching the fantastic ef- 
fects of the flickering fire-light upon the 
faces of my sleeping companions, or en- 
gaged in building up glowing architect- 
ural fantasies in the changeful embers, 
or striving to penetrate the darkness 
that inclosed us, I was conscious of hav- 
ing fallen into more pleasant reveries 
than had visited my mind since I was a 
dreamy boy; and as all these were occu- 
pied with scenes and events of which 


* Unproductive — a blank. 
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Emily was the central figure, they 
seemed to intensify the anxiety I felt 
concerning her. 

‘I lived two lives while I sat wake- 
fully peering into the ruddy blaze of 
the camp-fire; and the life of memory 
appeared the more real, actual, and viv- 
id of the two. I indulged in a sort of 
heavenly retrospection. Ireéntered the 
village church where upon the Christ- 
mas morning I had first seen her. 
There, although the frost had been 
silently at work during the night, and 
the rime glittered on the grass, and 
the roads gave back a clear ringing echo 
to the hoof, the cheerful sunlight shone 
warmly through the southern windows, 
and defined the arched outline of the 
porch very sharply on the sunken pave- 
ment of the church-floor. Iam sure I 
tried to keep my mind from wandering 
from the old familiar services of the day, 
and in that I failed completely. First, 
the sunshine glancing through a two- 
light window which pierced the! chancel- 
wall, fell directly athwart the faces of a 
row of domestics opposite, and it was 
impossible not to notice the regular in- 
termissions of their breath. Then I 
speculated as to which of those rosy- 
cheeked school-girls, so happy in the 
transitory glory of new bonnets and 
purple ribbons, were the carol singers, 
to the piping of whose voices I had lis- 
tened on the’previous eve. Then there 
was the quaint little pulpit niched in a 
corner, and so near the chancel-arch 
that I was fearful lest a burst of anima- 
tion should imperil the safety of the 
preacher's head. There was also a gal- 
lery (with texts of Scripture in flourish- 
ing characters upon the panels) in which 
the village choir was ranged, and havy- 
ing a hand-organ in the rear; and the 
village clerk in spectacles, with one eye 
only, and a grizzled head, and a most 
elastic and expansive mouth, who led 
the singing, and who, by virtue of his 
office, read the responses from a prayer- 
book of imposing magnitude. Then 
there was a lively boy who pumped the 
breath into the organ’s lungs, and who 
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slily indulged in making faces with a 
visible relish for the occupation; upon 
seeing which, a small chorister, whose 
blue eyes were very prone to laughter, 
could not refrain therefrom, and laughed 
accordingly, but was solemnly chidden 
for the offence by an austere man occu- 
pying one of the neighboring seats. 
Then I remembered how the face had 
flashed upon me which ruled my des- 
tiny.’ 

I felt all my own recollections of a 
village church rise up before me as he 
spoke. 

‘Yes,’ he continued, ‘I remembered 
how I sat brooding over its girlish beau- 
ty, its tender grace, its loveliness, (all the 
more delightful because its possessor 
was wholly unconscious of its ineffable 
charms,) and, as I gazed, I discovered 
in every curved line a faultless trait, and 
in the heaft and soul which spoke in 
soft serenity from the eyes something 
to reverence as well as love. I know 
that Iam laying open a sacred subject 
to your view, and that we are strangers 
to each other, but we can often say with 
pleasure to those who know us least 
what we should never reveal to those 
who know us well.’ 

I assured him of the respéct in which 
I held his theme, and he proceeded. 

‘We reached Melbourne a little after 
sunset, and, separating from my compan- 
ions, I hastened homewards. I caught 
sight of the cottage. My heart beat 
quicker with my pace as I saw the light 
streaming from the window of our little 
sitting-room. I observed the shadow of 
its inmate pass across the blind. I halt- 
ed for a moment, to consider whether I 
should startle her by a sudden appear- 
ance or by humming some old favorite 
melody to warn her of my approach. 
I stood indulging in the pleasure of an- 
ticipating the look of gladsurprise which 
would beam from her face, the fond talk 
of her flattering voice, and even the 
silken touch of her soft dark hair as her 
head would nestle against my cheek. 
Shall I confess to you that my eyes 
brimmed with happy tears as I strode 
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hastily up to the door, and opened it 
with a trembling hand ?’ 

Here my companion paused, and ut- 
tered a deep sigh. 

‘Could I have mistaken the house? 
No, for the room, its form and fittings, 
were as familiar to me as my own hand. 
A drunken Irish woman with a black 
eye, and her exasperated husband, who, 
evidently in a passion, and with clenched 
hands as if he were about to-repeat a 
blow already struck, together with a 
ferocious bull-terrier, whose fierce bark 
his master silenced by a brutal kick, 
were the present inmates of the room. 
They were evidently as much surprised at 
my intrusion as I was at what I at first 
supposed to be theirs. I was sickened 
with the sudden disappointment. I stam- 
mered out an incoherent apology, and 
inquired, with an awful presentiment of 
evil, making my heart cold, as the drops 
trickled down my forehead, whither my 
wife had gone — my Emily.’ 

Here the speaker was almost over- 
come by his own emotion. 

* ‘Gop help me! my very life seemed 
hanging on their answer; if it would 
only contradict my forebodings, I felt 
that I could have fallen on my knees 
and implored a fervent blessing on those 
present; but, alas! the answer crushed, 
withered, dismayed me. She was dead 
and buried —dead and buried. This 
was all, but the woman who had nursed 
her, and who lived on the ‘ flat,’ could 
tell me all about it. I am conscious of 
having grasped at the door-post to pre- 
vent my sinking to the ground; of the 
tipsy Irish woman reeling towards me, 
and offering me some ineffectual help 
and maudlin sympathy; of my waving 
her off in a sort of speechless paroxysm 
of mental agony; of staggering rather 
than walking for some little distance, 
until I sank down in a state of helpless, 
hopeless, and almost delirious despair ; 
and of sitting in a trance or stupor of 
grief for hours, with now and then a lu- 
cid interval, during which I clung with 
the energy of desperation to the hope 
and belief that it was all a dream, and 
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that sunrise would dissipate the horrible 
spectrum which haunted my brain. I 
must have fallen asleep towards morn- 
ing, for a rude shake of the shoulder 
from a passer-by recalled me to con- 
sciousness, and instantly restored me to 
the painful conviction of my overwhelm- 
ing loss. In the anguish of my soul, 
I imagined that a great change had 
passed over the face of every object that 
Isaw. The morning sun seemed to me 
to shine with a fierce, malignant glare ; 
the earth I trod was hard and obdurate, 
and the faces of the people I met wore a 
rigid and pitiless aspect. In the deso- 
lation of my spirit, I passionately craved 
for some look or word of tenderness, for 
some sign of sympathy, however small, 
to mitigate the insupportable sense of 
desolation, privaffon, and hopelessness 
which weighed upon me like a mountain 
in a dream. Grief had subdued my 
mind to the helplessness and feebleness 
of childhood, and I felt a very longing 
after death. By force of incessant in- 
quiries, pursued with a desperate tenac- 
ity of purpose, I found out the abode of 
the nurse, or I should say the room she 
had lately occupied, and which was still 
tenanted by a woman who also had at- 
tended Emily in her last illness—a fever. 
The nurse, who had gone away, had ap- 
propriated the whole of my wife’s trink- 
ets, money, and such articles of dress 
as she valued. I listened to the repul- 
sive story of the woman with the stupid 
resignation of despair, and I sat on a 
box, moaning and swaying to-and-fro, 
and a strange fascination compelled me 
to listen to a narrative that only served 
to make my mental sufferings more in- 
tense. I learned from the woman every 
particular concerning the last hours of 
Emily’s life — the hope she had clung 
to, that I would return before she died, 
and other incidents which death has in- 
vested with a sacredness which enjoins 
silence. I begged to be shown her 
grave, and the woman consented to ac- 
company me to the cemetery, on condi- 
tion that | remunerated her for the loss 
of time it would occasion. When we 
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arrived there, she could not indicate the 
spot, for it was indistinguishable. Nu- 
merous newly-made graves had been 
formed, and filled in that quarter of the 
burying-ground, and the soil had been 
trampled on, levelled, and indented by 
so many feet that the very outlines of 
the graves were no longer visible. No 
solemnizing associations seemed to con- 
nect themselves with the, to me, hal- 
lowed ground. I felt sad and weary, 
and sat down on a mound of earth, and 
the woman went her way, and I found 
myself alone, and I then shed the bitter 
tears of heartfelt sorrow, and mourned 
the loss of the guiding star of my exist- 
ence; of her whom I had prized and 


My first recollection is, of sitting in 
the warm sand on the sea-shore, making 
hills and caves of it, and listening to 
stories my father was telling me. The 
memory comes to me in that hazy,at- 
mosphere in which childhood and wae 
‘long ago’ is always wrapped, like re- 
membering in spring the Indian-summer 
days of autumn. 

Recalling the first scene memory pre- 
serves for me, I hear the continual mur- 
mur, swelling and sinking, of the waves, 
and at regular intervals, the quick, rat- 
tling ripple of the receding waters hurry- 
ing and seething among shrimp-holes, 
pebbles, and shells: I see the great blue 
expanse throbbing almost imperceptibly 
in the calm and warmth of a summer 
day ; the sky as blue and quiet as the 
sea; the broad, white, shelving beach 
stretching far east and west, and dotted 
here and there with a seine-house; the 
ribs of an old boat; a pile of sea-weeds 
and mosses; the black, ugly body of 
sting-ray, or dog-fish: I see the brazen, 
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* Love still has something of the sea, 
From whence his mother rese.’ 
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cherished more than myself and all be- 
side, and whom in memory [ idolize, al- 
though I live in solitude — in darkness.’ 

So ended the painful, the gloomy nar- 
rative of one who, in his own outward 
person, bore evidence of that desolation 
and unhappiness which pervaded his 
soul. I sympathized with him from my 
heart. I took him by the hand and 
breathed words of comfort and consola- 
tion into his ear, and endeavored to 
cheer him and buoy up his spirit against 
the weight with which he was oppressed, 
and I bade him good-night, and went to 
bed and dreamed that I was a disconso- 
late widower, sitting on a mound in a 
graveyard — weeping. 


SEDLEY. 


fissured background of sand-bluff and 
boulders; all in the poetic, fascinating 
impressiveness of an ocean-shore. 

That would not be my first recollec- 
tion; that would have faded out, I sup- 
pose, had not its features continued be- 
fore me for so many days and years 
since ; for there, but a few hundred yards 
from that shore, twenty years of my 
life were passed. 

With a mixture of poetry and shrewd, 
practical economy, my Scotch nurse 
made the ocean-song a lullaby to many 
a sweet nap of my infancy; and I crept 
about on the sands until, as my father 
would tell me afterwards, my knees 
were ‘as rough and hardy as a High- 
lander’s, and not white and bonny as a 
little girl’s should be, eh—Allie ? and he 
would smile and put back the brown 
curls from my face to kiss me. The 
same beach was my slate and black- 
board; there, without books and with 
only my father’s stick for pen and pen- 
cil, I learned to read, cipher, and form 
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letters. As I got larger, there was 
abundant room to romp and play; the 
breakers were the most active and un- 
tiring of playmates ; every storm brought 
me something new — something to ex- 
cite curiosity and thought. What more 
splendid for a child to watch than the 
drawing of the seine; the dash and leap 
over the plunging surf; the surrounding 
of those dark, flickering spots on the 
sea that looked like the shadows of fly- 
ing, flaky clouds; the drive after the 
fish-squadrons ; the nets stretched to 
either side; the return to shore, stur- 
dily towing the heavy nets full of fish, 
and followed by the hungry sharks; the 
arrival at the outermost breaker, when 
the excited fishermen, lying on their oars 
for a moment, await the word, and then 
rush in on the top crest, and, about to 
touch the sands, spring into the water 
and haul up their boats with a shout of 
success ; and then the pull-strong-and- 
together, singing cheerily at their labor, 
while the burdened seine comes up the 
beach, and its wealth is picked out and 
thrown in shining heaps. 

My childhood hours were happy 
enough. Inever wanted other compan- 
ion than my bright, chatty nurse, or my 
dear, wise father. There were plenty of 
objects to amuse, interest, and instruct 
on that sea-shore, varying too with the 
different seasons of the year, and in- 
creasing as my years increased. I re- 
member, when about nine years old, 
how full of wonder to me appeared the 
semi-annual journeys of the snipe and 
beach-birds and plovers, and of the wild 
ducks and geese, and other aquatic birds, 
migrating south and returning north- 
ward ; coming with their young families 
about the first of autumn; picking and 
twittering on the shore—hungry, cheer- 
ful, and active; coasting in flights 
about uplands and marshes — the plover 
now and then sounding its poetic note 
of alarm, wild and clear, and the sea- 
birds rocking on the gentle swell just 
beyond the surf. As the weather grew 
cold and boisterous,{away they would 
go—first one brigade and then another— 
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to seek the rice-fielés and sequestered 
bays of the Southern States; in the 
spring returning, but only to rest and 
pick up a few meals, they would come 
in scared, hurried flights, often on the 
very crest of the storm, as if they had 
borrowed its furious swoop to hasten to 
the bleak, bold coasts of the far northern 
breeding-grounds — their notes not long 
and mellow as in the fall, but hurried, ° 
frequent, and shrill. 

And the sand-martins— although I 
was but alittle girl of nine or ten, yet no 
scandal-loving old maid ever took more 
busy delight in the gossip and doings of 
some little New-England town, than I 
did in the movements and domestic af- 
fairs of the sand-martin villages, built in 
the sand-bluffs walling my sea-shore 
world. ‘To watch the entrances to their 
houses, bored as sharply and numerous- 
ly as if the bluff had been peppered with 
a broadside of grape-shot ; to study the 
curious ways and habits of the jolly lit- 
tle duskies, who were constantly making 
entrances and exits was fine fun; and 
how astonishing it was to notice the 
rapidity with which they worked! 
When the male and female were resting 
in their house for a while, I loved to hear 
the gentle notes of love and affection is- 
suirg from the recesses of their sandy 
re.ceat, and to see them spring out joy- 
ously again on their rapid flight. 

The poetic yearning, too, of a few 
years later — when one’s soul must be 
stirred by the grand and solemn — found 
food there to satisfy it. The sea and 
the heavens were ever uniting in vary- 
ing phases of impressiveness and splen- 
dor. The scudding gales in spring, 
when the waves would be levelled by 
their power, and the breakers knocked 
over and churned to froth! The thunder-" 
storms of summer — the great, rolling, 
inky mass of clouds, exaggerating itself 
in a shadow yet blacker on the sea — 
the awful rumble, when the very ocean 
seemed to hush its own eternal voice to 
listen — the piercing report and deafen- 
ing rattle, as the forked flames flashed 
from the sombre firmament and were 
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quenched with exploding hisses in the 
surging waters beneath; and then the 
far-stretching veil of an infinity of soft, 
minute, parallel lines, dissolving as they 
reached the sea, in a purling, splashing 
murmur, that contrasted sweetly with 
the roar of the surf. Those terrible 
winter tempests, when the color of the 
ocean was changed to steel and grey, 
and its waves, through days of wildness 
and nights of horror —through sleet 
and snow, hurricane and hail — with a 
loud voice cried unto the Lorp in their 
trouble. 


Surf-bred as I was in reality, having 
acquired my education and experiences 
and sentiments by the ocean and within 
its influences, all my knowledge of the 
world, with its great cities, and wonder- 
ful men and women, and ambitions, 
Stimulants, and excitements, came from 
reading and conversation, and I thought 
of it all as I would of the Arabian 
Nights — in a halo of romance. Taking 
my long, brisk, daily walks on the heath 
above the bluff—with the dash and 
tumble of the waters below me, and the 
far-stretching horizon for a boundary — 
with such sights to interest me as the 
shades and shapes of clouds and water, 
the sails, minute as toys, in the distance, 
or near to, hurrying by the inhospitable 
shore — enjoying those walks, I would 
picture Broadway, or Regent street, or 
the Boulevards, and try to imagine the 


magnificent buildings and shop-windows,- 


and dashing equipages and crowds of 
people. 

I passed from childhood to girlhood 
and womanhood in the seclusion and 
quietude and happiness of my sea-side 
home ; my father taking entire and ac- 
‘tive charge of .my education, teach- 
ing me, however, more as if I were 
a son rather than a daughter ; instruct- 
ing me in the classics and higher math- 
ematics, which last, I, as with most fe- 
males, never learned to like. 

My few acquaintances were in the 
village of Easthampton, near by, and for 
reading I had my father’s and the circu- 
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lating village library, with its old novels 
and sea-stories. In the way of society, 
I enjoyed most the one or two evenings 
of every week, when a few of the char- 
acters of our locality would come to 
chat and have a pipe with my father, 
who liked me to sit near him and throw 
a log on the red fire now and then. 
Hugely did I enjoy their discussions 
and vivid stories and well-battled games 
of chess. Such scenes, incidents, and 
employments made up my little world, 
with my reveries, hopes, and dreams to 
pass its boundaries and anticipate its 
future. 

My father was a Scotch gentleman 
who had been a lieutenant in the royal 
navy, until a relative, dying, bequeathed 
to him a property the income of which 
was a more satisfying competency than 
his pay as a navy officer. So he re- 
signed and returned to his native city, 
Edinburgh, where he remained a bach- 
elor, and in busy practice of his favor- 
ite pursuit, literature, until his forty- 
seventh year, when he married Grace 
G , an English girl. She was nine- 
teen years of age then, and the young- 
est of a large family. Her mother was 
dead, and her father, Lord G . 
though a poor nobleman, was a man of 
immense pride and severity, and for- 
bade the match, as my father was only 
a gentleman—a littérateur—and a man 
of moderate fortune. However, they 
were married. One year afterwards I 
was born, and my mother died. So ter- 
rible was the blow to my father that, 
for some time, his friends feared his 
mind was shattered; but he came from 
the furnace of affliction, only tried and 
refined by its hot flames. However, 
old ambitions and incentives were with- 
ered, and with a vivid sensitiveness to 
associations, fearing that old familiar 
scenes, cherished friends, and his dear 
country would be shadowed drearily in 
the cloud rolled before his eyes, he 
determined to leave them all, for a 
time at least. There were no duties 
nor the ties of relationship to keep him 
in the old country. 
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With me, only ten weeks old, and 
with my Scotch nurse, he embarked for 
the United States. Getting on ship- 
board again——feeling once more the 
breath that had made many of his fresh- 
est years vigorous and happy — hearing 
and seeing the dash and grandeur of the 
once familiar elements — he recognized 
the consolation and sympathy of a no- 
ble old friend that reached and strength- 
ened him in the great trouble, to which 
naught else had ministered so well. Of 
course, I have heard of my father’s life 
and character up to the time I was able 
to notice and understand them; that he 
was a manof industry and energy ; that 
he was beloved and respected for unaf- 
fected simplicity and nobleness ef heart 
and disposition; that as a constant 
writer for Scotch and English magazines, 
he was highly rated for his talents, de- 
voted to the practical research and ex- 
position of all the popular ideas and 
movements of the times — living, en- 
joying, and working in the hubbub and 
stimulus and glory of the brain-seething 
city of Edinburgh. 

But a quaintly eccentric vein in his 
nature; a hidden poetic element, spring- 
ing more from his heart than his mind ; 
and the warmth and sunshine of that 
year, in his middle age, of the deepest 
and most passionate happiness, and its 
sunset in the blackness of his affliction— 
those influences changed the man as 
greatly as he changed the manner and 
stage of his life; and journeyed peace- 
fully, usefully, and even cheerfully down 
the quarter of a century of his remain- 
ing years. Living on the Atlantic shore 
of the New World, a hundred miles 
from any city, among a hardy, simple, 
and intelligent, though unlettered com- 
munity, he devoted himself to the love 
and education of me, his only child, 
and to a thorough interest and welfare 
in the people, who soon conceived a 
strong affection and reverence for him. 
They appreciated the goodness and wis- 
dom that his kind, sympathizing heart 
and easy, noble manners and practical 
sense, and, as much as any of these, his 
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overflowing, genial humor, made ayail- 
able to all who would enjoy or profit by 
them. Although writing for the same 
periodicals as of old, and with as much 
regularity and fervor, both his style and 
subjects had changed. Once so prac- 
tical and statesmanlike, what-he was 
treating of going on and being devel- 
oped, becoming truths and stand-bys, 
or errors and buoys of the progress and 
aims of his country, of philosophy, of 
science, and of literature ; writing logic- 
ally and tersely to achieve or defeat — 
an actor in the very vortex of what he 
discoursed on; now, an old man sit- 
ting at a distance from the world’s strifes 
and ambitions, where its confusion and 
dust were not buzzing in his ears and 
obstructing his sight ; living among peo- 
ple so homely and simple, with that 
great, suggestive, unread roll of eterni- 
ty, the ocean, always before him — his 
pen was the friend and recorder of his 
heart where it had once been only the 
servant and instrument of his brain; 
now he thought and felt — dreamed a 
little, perhaps — dealt in charity, humor, 
and true sentiment. 

We arrived at New-York in Decem- 
ber; but my father could not rest in a 
city. With a yearning for change, 
loneliness and rest, which had defined 
itself in a project which probably he 
did not really know that he entertained, 
he sought the country near the sea. 

In the height of a snow-storm, when 
there was not a single guest at the small 
Easthampton inn, and the little, odd 
cricket of a man who united post-master, 
inn-host, and store-keeper, was drum- 
ming on a starch-box and speculating 
whether the mailstage would get 
through that night, and wondefing 
:f he should let his eldest boy become a 
sailor —as every Easthampton male of 
sixteen years did—and ship in the 
whaleman Harpoon, then about fitted 
out at Sag Harbor— while Sam Par- 
mour was so employed near the stove, 
and a big, oily fisherman sat opposite, 
nursing a gaunt knee, and puffing slow- 
ly at a black pipe; and while the village 
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parson, hoping the mail-coach would ar- 
rive, and bring his weekly ‘ Christian In- 
telligencer,’ was peering from the win- 
dow, through the driving snow and fall- 
ing darkness of evening, on the wide, 
drift-blown, deserted street ; and while a 
tortoise-shell cat, that had in its youth 
made a two years’ voyage in a whaler, was 
purring, on the top of a molasses hogs- 
head, over a dream of being seated on a 
pile of slaughtered rats in the greasy 
hold of her old home; I say that while 
all those exciting events were in progress 
in the store and post-office of the inn at 
Easthampton — and the same good cler- 
gyman mentioned has signified to me 
since that such was the situation of 
things at the time I now allude to— the 
coach suddenly emerged from the muffle 
and mist of snow and stopped at the 
inn-door — not the post-office door as 
usual and as was expected. The parson 
turned quickly toward the small, crick- 
ety post-master, who, if he had not been 
drumming and dreaming, would not 
have heard the coach draw up in that 
noiseless snow and the cry: ‘ Passen- 
gers!’ The inn-keeper jumped up, as if 
he had been shot through the heart with 
the word ‘Devi,’ and it had come out 
of his mouth, and rushed to the guests’ 
door. The man with the knee and the 
pipe put down the former and took the 
latter from his mouth, which uttered the 
first words it had been allowed in an 
hour, ‘Shipwrecked, by heaven!’ not- 
withstanding the parson’s presence. The 
cat arose, stretched herself, and looked 
very miserable at awakening from the 
romance of a heap of rats to the reality 
of the top of a hogshead. Such was 
the crisis of our arrival at Easthampton 
on the nineteenth of December, 183—. 
We were three passengers: a gentleman 
of about fifty, of medium size and short 
figure, just touched with the stoop of 
the thoughtful; of ruddy face; kind, 
quiet, shrewd eyes; spectacles; side- 
whiskers, dashed with grey; gaiters, 
and the real Scotch stove-pipe hat — 
tall, small in the crown, broad in the 
brim. In short, the entire individual 
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appeared to the first curious, analytical 
observer as a cross between a Quaker 
and acommodore. The second passen- 
ger was I; then a baby of about five 
months, tenderly cared for in passenger 
number one’s fatherly arms and warm 
cloak. Then there was my nurse, a 
curious, cautious, intelligent Scotch wo- 
man, of between thirty and forty years 
of age; with the ruggedness of Scotland 
in her wholesome, pleasant face, and the 
savor of cleanliness, order, and Presby- 
terianism in her dress and movements. 

If Sam Parmour ever afterwards re- 
membered the surprise of that sudden 
arrival and his emphatic exclamation 
thereupon, I am sure he must have re- 
called the last with contrition, so inap- 
propriate and ungrateful was it proved, 
for those three mail-coach passengers 
were his guests for the remainder of the 
winter and part of the spring. 

In that quaint, quiet village of one 
long, wide street, bordered with great 
elms, maples, and willows, and guarded 
at each end by a goose-pond and wind- 
mill, and watched over, near the south- 
ern goose-pond, by one white meeting- 
house, in which all the inhabitants 
worshipped in singleness of faith, and 
by the grave-yard where all their fore- 
fathers, since the first settlers there, 
save the many who, going ‘ down to the 
deep in ships, and doing business in great 
waters,’ had rested, sleeping side by side; 
in that one-side-from-the-world little vil- 
lage near the ocean, with its brown, 
time-worn houses, with their ends to the 
street, like stranded vessels; with its 
broad street all grass, except the foot 
and wagon tracks, one on each side, and 
busy with the countless regiments of 
geese that incessantly marched, cackling 
from one pond to another, in the order 
and precision of veterans; in that vil- 
lage of Easthampton, twenty-miles from 
Montauk Point, my father seemed to 
have found a new home —a retreat and 
resting-place. 

Before many months were passed he 
bought a very old and picturesque house. 
It stood at a little distance south from the 
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village, and at about three hundred yards 
from the sea-beach, and, tradition said, 
was once the property and terra firma 
residence of an Easthampton man, who, 
departing from the virtues of his father», 
turned pirate, and was hung at Havana. 
It was said, moreover, that the pirate’s 
ghost sometimes watched the sea from a 
certain window. Whenever that visitor 
was seen it was always at the time of 
some furious gale, and the sight of that 
pale, bearded, savage face peering out at 
the mad waves, was an augury of sadness 
to some hearts in the village — it was to 
know that another Easthampton boy had 
gone down at sea; with that same 
storm-wind as his dirge and requiem. 
My father made additions to the house, 
but was careful not to destroy a single 
shade or feature of its ancient, myste- 
rious, and rugate character. The long, 
steep, dusky roof, patched with mosses, 
descended on one side to within twelve 
feet of the ground, and on the other 
topped with great eaves, (the summer 


homes of large colonies of swallows,) to 


a height of two stories. One gable-end 
faced the sea, and at the opposite end 
stood an immense, gnarled, rugged elm 
close to the house, spreading its great 
limbs to shade and shelter; its largest 
bough stretching towards the ocean, par- 
allel with the roof-ridge, and only about 
a foot above it. On stormy nights how 
weirdly would the branches of that 
huge arm rub and creak! On the two- 
storied side of the house my father car- 
ried down ‘a portion of the roof and 
made a rafter-built room beneath it, 
where he could receive such visitors as 
the clergyman and doctur and school- 
master, and one or two retired old sea- 
dogs — battered hulks they called them- 
selves — who often enjoyed an evening 
with him in arguments, chess, dominoes 
and their pipes. So he kept his scrupu- 
lously neat and orderly little library ex- 
clusive and undefiled by tobacco-smoke ; 
it was my school-room and his study. 
The new room or wing was furnished 
with benches, a stiff, worn, hair sofa, and 
a large, open, wood fire-place. There was 
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a griffin-like secretary, heavy with brass 
work and prolific in pigeon-holes and 
secret drawers—my delight in child- 
hood. The floor was sanded: some 
shelves between the windows held a 
couple of dusty, cobwebbed-rigged mod- 
els of vessels, and some dried specimens 
and curious bones and shells my father 
had collected on the beach. On the 
mantle was an array of pipes. There 
was a dark, narrow stairway in the 
main house that descended from my 
room to the ‘aft cabin,’ as the room I 
have described was called; but the real 
entrance was from a long, wide, uncov- 
ered piazza which my father had also 
built on that side. By the same sea- 
Websters it was called the commodore’s 
quarter-deck, because there my father 
paced for three or four hours daily. 
With the time devoted to my lessons, 
and his study and writings and walks 
and frequent evenings with the company 
I have told of, he was always occupied. 
In cases of sickness or trouble in any 
household within five miles, there was a 
footstep that was always as welcome and 
expected as the clergyman’s or the phy- 
sician’s — it was my father’s. 

It was the twenty-seventh ot Octo- 
ber=two days after my eighteenth birth- 
day — now fourteen years ago. There 
had been ten days of Indian summer— 
the fine, misty, smoke-like atmosphere 
toning all colors of clouds, sea and land, 
to harmony; the sky seeming near, as 
if stretched just above the chimneys’ 
smoke, and amber-like in mellowness ; 
no breeze, but the autumn air, coming in 
long breaths, almost in sighs, whilst the 
sea was idle, loitering and plashing on 
the beach ; the crickets chirping slowly 
in the brown, heathery grass, dotted 
here and there with bright autumn 
flowers, which sometimes climbed the 
stone walls to show beside the brilliant 
ivy, or please the bees that hummed 
about them; days when I could hear 
the striking of the village clock, or the 
rolling of a laugh from the inn-porch, or 
the carpenter’s hammer busy in the 
building-mill, all a mile off; days, too, 
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when I could hear the hail from sloops 
passing each other more than a mile 
from shore, or the flapping of sail in the 
rolling fishing-smacks nearer by, and 
the gattle of the sliding sail-rings and 
falling boom ; lovely days, yet the sad- 
dest in all the year —so beautiful and 
calm, crowning the fullness and fruit- 
time and overflowing of the year, yet 
ominous of winter and havoc! How 
impressively beautiful was the lesson of 
our good pastor’s sermon, on the Sun- 
day of that Indian summer, from the 
text: ‘The summer is past and the 
harvest is ended!’ As the mellow, earn- 
est voice uttered solemnly those words, 
a murmur of air from without lifted the 
page his hand was on, fluttered the good 
old man’s grey locks, and rustled a few 
withered, ruddied leaves from the oaks 
without into the pews near the windows. 
Gop said what nature and the pastor 
preached, that to the richest moments 
of our earthliness must follow storms, 
decay, death; but fairer and calmer 
than the ripeness of autumn is the eter- 
nal life in the atmosphere of Gop’s love 
and presence. 

On that day, the twenty-seventh, was 
the Indian summer closed and blown 
off, as completely as the vanishing of a 
dream, by the mad threatenings of a 
storm. The moon was shrouded before 
dawn by scudding clouds, and the east 
wind whipping my window-curtains to 
the wall and muttering and threatening, 
awoke me. I saw the mad, sheeted de- 
mons of the storm-spirit trooping in dis- 
order across the sky, and heard how 
changed was the sound of the breakers — 
now falling in quick, fierce blows and 
murmurs of rage. All the morning the 
storm continued and increased — no 
rain, but the strong winds driving, hurry- 
ing, and whirling ugly clouds and mad- 
dened waves—sometimes very dark, 
and the tumult resting for a while, and 
then the winds would rise in a moment 
again, as if they had tarried in some un- 
known, winding caves of the rocks to 
gain terror and madness, and dash the 


under-canopy of blackness in 


down 
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mist and scum on the sea, and then 
drive on and howl with more space and 
light for their fury. Such gales are 
grand as well as terrible, and full of fas- 
cinating interest when seen, as we saw 
them, on their very battle-ground of sea- 
shore and ocean. From the windows of 
my father’s library he and I watched for 
hours and hours. Neither the fishing- 
boats nor smacks of yesterday were to 
be seen ; they had probably run from the 
first warnings of the storm, but away 
off shore we saw a large brig struggling 
for an offing, and in the afternoon we 
could just discern a ship in the distance 
scudding before the nor’easter. Before 
night I put a warm plaid about my head 
and chest, and went down to the shore. 
I climbed some jutting, rough rocks that 
made a beetling cliff of stone in one 
place, and there I seated myself out of 
reach of harm, save the flying spray 
that dashed over sometimes, filling me 
with excitement and delight, and shroud- 
ing my face and head that now, out of 
reach of my father’s eye, I had uncov- 
ered, in a veil of saltness. There I en- 
joyed the very spirit that filled the 
storm; I sympathized and appreciated 
the great, mad excitement of its course ; 
envied its power and scope to express 
tumult and action ; lived a poem in the 
thoughts and imaginings its genius 
evoked about me. But the fierce excite- 
ment of either struggling with or de- 
lighting in a great strife of elements 
cannot be long sustained. It was nearly 
night, already quite dark, but my fierce 
gayety had turned to alarm; I was fair- 
ly awed and terrified. I turned on my 
rock-perch, and looked to the light now 
shining in our house as if for assurance 
and hope. I climbed down slowly and 
carefully from the rocks, trembling from 
the extent of my emotions and the fa- 
tigue and alarm that had succeeded, and 
made my way, wet and tired, te the 
house. It was raining now, a spiteful, 
gusty rain, but the wind had fallen con 
siderably. I passed by the window of 
the ‘aft-cabin’ and saw that, notwith- 
standing the storm, my father’s com- 
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panions of twice a week (this was 
Thursday night—the other time of 
meeting was Monday night) were all 
there, excepting Captain Sere; no lamp 
was lighted in the room, but the bed of 
wood-ashes threw out a warm light, in 
which sat Dr. Noble, our good old clergy- 
man; the ruddy, humorous-faced Dr. 
Manning; and Skipper Handy, always 
called skipper, although he had once 
commanded a privateer, and was now 
the captain of the largest seine-gang on 
the shore; he was a shrewd-headed, 
whole-souled, jolly old fellow, with a 
figure like a Chinese junk mounted on 
bow-legs, and a laugh like a Christmas 
chime; and my father was with them — 
all drawn close to the fire, for some 
were wet from the storm. As I looked 
in the window, Kadra, our aged Indian 
cook, a remnant of the Montauks, was 
just laying down an armful of wood on 
the hearth. I hurried up to my room, 
to change my wet clothes before making 
tea for my father and his guests, and in 
a few moments I heard Captain Sere 
join them. What had taken me out in 
the storm to be near the waves, and 
what kept me at my window, my face 
close against the cold panes, peering 
through the black storm towards the 
sea, after my toilet was made and the 
candle blown out, and my father had 
alled me, and what made me feel all the 
time as if the realities about, and even 
what I, myself was doing, were distant, 
and feel too a strange sympathy with the 
elements, as if all things in earth and 
sky were charged with strange terror and 
importance to me? Whatever it was 
that made me feel then as I had never 
felt before, I know not; but it hung 
about me, a depressing, apparition-like 
influence, and while I made the tea 
down-stairs, I heard not comprehen- 
sively what my father asked me nor 
the compliments and teasings of Skip- 
per Handy, (by whom I was always 
much petted and admired in his own 
comical, hearty, rolling style,) until he 
asked me, shaking with one of his de 
profundis ha-ha’s: ‘Why, Mees Allie, 
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you lo-oke pale and so-ort-’r froightened. 
Now you ha-’ant seen the ghost of 
Israel Gare, the old peerate who onct 
lived in this very house—~have you ?’ 
I told him no, and tried to smile. «He 
continued: ‘ Well, Mees Allie, I never 
knew you adreeft from the trade-winds 
afore. I always enjoyed these evenings, 
and now, as they drew their chairs into 
snug positions, after Margaret, she who 
was once my nurse, had cleared away 
the meal, and they had lighted pipes for 
stories and conversation, I could only 
hear the dash of the surf and the howl- 
ing of the wind, feeling strangely nerv- 
ous and depressed with an undefined pre- 
sentiment. Soon my father said: ‘ Allie, 
dear, you look so pale and tired that you 
must not sit here unless you prefer to.’ 
Gladly I went to my room. 

I awoke — and I suppose it was after 
several hours’ s!eep—in that state of 
forgetfulness and absence which some- 
times follows deep slumber. Fora few 
moments I was unable to recall where I 
was or the events of the last evening; 
and then I remembered the storm and 
the agitated feelings that had filled me, 
and my hurrying away from my father 
and his guests tomy room. But then 
the gale had shaken the windows and 
roared along the roof in gushes, and 
sometimes made the house tremble ; now 
the only noise was the hastening, inter- 
mittent, thundering roar of the break- 
ers, with interludes of seething, infinite 
murmur—the rolling rumble of the 
troubled waves as they hurried back to 
the ocean—that lull or dying of a 
storm on the shore, when, as the Psalm- 
ist says: ‘They are carried up to the 
heaven and down again to the deep; 
their soul melteth away because of the 
trouble.’ 

The vapory, opaque light of the veiled 
moon filled my room. Feeling tranquil 
and secure —all the nervousness, storm 
susceptibility, or whatever it was, that 
so portentously clouded my being, ex- 
tinguished —I enjoyed the web of de- 
licious unreality which the time and 
light and the soothing reverberations of 
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the lofty chords of the ocean’s music 
had spun about me sleeping. It seemed 
as if I had awakened so stealthily as 
not to disturb the enchantment, and 
with my eyes fixed on the alternately 
fading and increasing ladder of shrouded 
moonlight that stretched from my win- 
dow to a great distance on the sea, I 
moved not, but breathed low, striving to 
believe that this was a scene forbidden 
mortal eyes, and after a few minutes of 
such romantic indulgence, I really feared 
that to betray any sign of wakefulness 
would bring upon me sorrow and pain, 
as the sweet heroine of one of Tieck’s 
charming legends forfeited peace and 
prosperity by mentioning, in a moment 
of impulsiveness, the fairy country into 
which her feet had been permitted to 
stray in childhood. But suddenly — 
ay, instantaneously as a flash of light- 
ning — my fancy and calmness were 
supplanted by terror and amazement; I 
saw in the light that filled the window, 
as in a frame, the living, moving reality 
of a young man—fear and agony of 
strife in his handsome face — battling 
for life, his arms dashing out as if swim- 
ming; heavy, wet-hanging locks falling 
over his forehead. That vision must 
have been before me for fully a minute, 
and so distinct, so real, so near was it, 
and so earnest was the expression of the 
eyes imploring help, that I shrieked out, 
and the cry came from the very core of 
my terrified heart, ‘O Gop! save him! 
save him! save him!’ and I sprang 
from my bed in agony. In a moment 
my father and Margaret had come to 
my room; I had fainted then, and could 
only answer their anxious inquiries, 
when I regained consciousness, by the 
falsehood : ‘ It was only a horrid dream.’ 

I cannot write of the awfulness to me 
of the remaining hours of that night. 
I covered my eyes with the pillow, and 
tried to make myself think of every 
thing but what I had just seen. But in 
vain, and every moment was daguerrco- 
typing with an unfading vividness on 
my memory the face and scene I had 
witnessed. Atlength, after a period that 
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seemed many, many nights prolonged 
in one, I heard the wind rising hoarse- 
ly again, and opened my eyes on the 
early daylight. 

At breakfast my father, alarmed at 
my paleness, wished to send for the 
physician, but I would not assent. 
‘Then he said: ‘Well, Allie, come and 
take a walk on the beach with me; the 
gale is trying to blow away and the 
breakers are tremendous.’ I was delight- 
ed to do so, and in a few minutes we were 
on the shore. The noise of the waves en- 
tirely drowned all attempts at conversa- 
tion, and the spray washed over us in 
showers. Numerous sea-gulls were hovy- 
ering over the raging waters, screaming 
shrilly ; sometimes battling flutteringly 
against heavy gusts of the remaining 
gale; sometimes swooping with wonder- 
ful grace and swiftness down to the 
foaming crests that lasted but a second. 
Indescribably wild and magnificent was 
the scene; deafening and terrible its 
roar. 

Where we had reached the beach, we 
had stood motionless until my father 
pulled at my plaid, for it was useless to 
attempt speaking, and pointed with ex- 
citement to where an immense dog lay, 
apparently lifeless, just above the strong 
buffets of the surf, but not beyond the 
whirling eddies that were churned in 
ripples of foam about his body. In a 
moment I rushed to where he was, and 
with the water to my knees, and almost 
taking me off my feet at every descend- 
ing sweep, I bent over him and put my 
warm hands through the heavy, curling 
coat. ‘Poor, noble old fellow — dead!’ 
But as I said so, I saw the great soft 
eyes open thankfully, and the splendid 
bush of a tail rise about an inch from 
the sand and fallagain; the half-lifting 
of the eyelid, and the mite of wag that 
was left, being all the expression of 
life remaining to him. When my 
father, coming towards me, saw my 
delight, he hurried to the rescue. 
Together we managed, after many 
rests, to get him on the rug _ before 
our kitchen-fire. Yes, we had to stop 
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several times and lay our burden down, 
because it was an enormous Newfound- 
land, weighing, my father thought, over 
one hundred pounds. It was a long 
time before the poor fellow fully got the 
use of his limbs, or strength enough 
to eat the meal I had prepared for him. 
He was very handsome, and his grati- 
tude and devotion which increased and 
expressed themselves day by day, in the 
most courtly grace and deference to 
every look or movement of mine, were 
touching tosee. At the time the waves 
had thrown him an offering at my 
feet, he had on a heavy, black leather 
collar, with a silver plate, marked: 
‘Theo. Manton.’ Of course my father 
made inquiries, and advertised in the 
Sag Harbor journals for an owner, but 
what probability was there that a dog, 
80 strangely cast upon the sea-shore by 
a storm, would be justly claimed? As 
it was, there was never any information 
gained by inquiries or advertisements. 
In every storm through the winter 
that was then setting in, would my 
great dog and friend go down towards 
night to the beach, and looking seaward, 
howl — perhaps, for the master he had 
lost. For weeks I tried every name ap- 
plied to dogs I could remember, to see 
if I could find his own. Iran through 
the Pontos, Brontes, and Watches — the 
Smiths, Jones, and Robinsons of the dog- 
directory ; and then tried the glossaries 
of history and romance — Kitmer, Ge- 
lert, Hodain, and more. The dog would 
lie or walk beside me, and turn his head 
towards me as I called each name, but 
drop his ears and eyes as if in disap- 
pointment, and give a gentle wag to his 
tail in thanks for my attempt. But one 
day, about the middle of November, in 
a walk through the village—and I never 
went out without my new friend—I 
stopped at the windmill to talk with Is- 
rael Grayson, one of the old oracles of 
our neighborhood. My dog stood with 
his head just within the door. Nine or 
ten bags of feed, ground and sifted, 
stood ranged along the wall, and I tried 
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to name correctly to the miller the con- 
tents of each bag as I gathered some in 
my hands. About the last I was in 
some doubt ; I hesitated a moment, look- 
ed inquiringly at old Grayson, who was 
smiling at my perplexity, and ex- 
claimed: ‘ Now I know—Bran!’ As I 
spoke that word, my dog gave a loud 
bark, actually a dog-laugh, and pounced 
into the mill, put his fore-feet on the 
bag I was standing by, and kissed me 
on the chin. ‘Why, Bran — Bran — 
old fellow, is that your name? Bran! 
Bran!’ How delighted the great beauty 
was. He twisted his body like whale- 
bone, from side to side, jumping and 
careering in delight, and wagging his 
tail with tremendous velocity, barking 
all the while in rapid tremors of joy. 
I, too, was so pleased to find his name, 
that Bran and I ran races across the 
fields all the way home; I not tiring of 
calling Bran! Bran! and he barking 
furiously at every call, and jymping to 
kiss my hands. At length he caught 
the parcel I was carrying and dashed 
ahead, throwing it up once or twice to 
catch it again in his mouth, trying to 
incite me to get it from him; but he 
got home first, and carried my new, 
thick shoes to my father. I followed in 
a few moments, laughing and excited. 
‘Why, father, I have found his name; 
did you ever hear of a dog named Bran ?’ 
‘Bran? Why of course, Allie; Bran was 
a celebrated dog; second to none of the 
canine worthies. Bran was the com- 
panion of Fingal. You shall read about 
him to-night in my ‘Irish Legends; 
I remember too that there is an account 
of him besides in the ‘Legends of the 
County Clare.’ How funny it is that 
the story there of his final disappear- 
ance contrasted romantically with his 
appearance here. It is asserted, if I re- 
member the legend rightly, that, hay- 
ing chased a snow-white hart for many 
hours, Bran sprang after it into a small 
lake. The deer vanished on touching 
the water. A beautiful lady appeared 
in its stead, laid her hand on the dog’s 
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head, and submerged him forever; and 
the cliff from which he sprang is called 
‘ Craig-a-Bran,’’ 

‘How splendid, father, that this dear 
old fellow is called Bran. Why, it is 
the same dog, of course —I see it all. 
He swam, after sinking in the lake, un- 
der its banks, through a long cave of 
water; that took him years. How long 
ago is it—a century? Well, it took 
years and years, and then he came 
out. into the sea away off on the west 
shore of Ireland, and emigrated, as every 
one does, from that country, and came 
here. No wonder he was so tired; a 
Scotch girl — and Fingal his master was 
really a Scotchman, wasn’t he, father ? 
put her hands round his dear body, and 
rescued him. How splendid! And we 
must call the sea-shore here: ‘ Saved- 
Craig-a-Bran.’’ 

From that time, two more- attached 
and sympathizing friends than Bran and 
I never existed. It was knight and 
lady. He so devoted to my service; 
always so generous, so considerate, so 
brave; I feeling perfectly secure in his 
guardianship; happy in his company ; 
proud of his love ; proud, too, of his 
great courage and prowess, in so chival- 
ric a knight. Bran! dear, dear Bran! 
you lic buried now on that same sea-side 
spot. Five years ago, you laid your no- 
ble head, grown grey and feeble, in my 
lap, as we sat on that same Easthamp- 
ton beach, and, with a last grateful wag, 
and long, soft, dream-like moan, your 
eyes fading on mine the while, your life 
went out. For the first time on that 
beach I wept, and as one may weep for 
such a friend; and there, now as I 
write, I know the roll of the surf chants 
to your grave, for there was one whom 
you had lost once and found again, 
whom you loved as well as me, who had 
carried your dear old body down to the 
beach that day, and who laid you after- 
wards in a grave as enduring as those in 
the old Easthampton church-yzrd, close 
to the surf, on ‘ Saved-Craig-a-Bran.’ 

I recall, too, the days when you 
plunged through the breakers at my 
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command, or coursed gayly from and to 
my side in our long rambles in the fields, 
or walked guardingly, in dignity and 
strength, by my side every evening to 
the village post-office, or how you car- 
ried my parcel or pail. How, returning 
home, you always licked my father’s 
hand, grown thin and wrinkled, and 
looked at me, to say: ‘I love your 
father, Miss Allie, and how glad he is to 
see you ;’ or how you were stretched — 
and what a perfectly beautiful animal 
you were ! — in winter, at my feet before 
the cosy fire; or how always, every 
night of your life, from the time I found 
you to the day of your death, you 
slept on the threshold of my open Goer: 
How I loved you, Bran! 

The vision of that night of storm and 
terror — that night before Bran was 
found — never faded from my mind, but 
grew in distinctness as a mortal ac- 
quaintanceship does. The dog was with 
me always, in my walks and by the fire- 
side. I talked with him ; took troubles 
and hopes to him; and seemed to hear 
advice and pleasant conversations, and 
the story of his life. 

Winter; passed ; summer passed. That 
fall, a year from the time Bran had be- 
come one of our small family, he in- 
creased my love and admiration for him 
in this way: I was coming, rather late 
one evening, from the village, when I 
met Harry Burney coming towards me 
from the beach. As we approached 
each other, I thought how he was the 
hero of all the girls and half the men in 
Easthampton, where, however, he had 
not spent more than four months in the 
last fifteen years, having, from boyhood, 
been constantly engaged in voyages and 
adventures that had made his name one 
of actual romance. Many a story had 
been told me of his generosity and dar- 
ing ; of the fortune he had made in South- 
America and lost somewhere else ; and 
of his soldiering in Spain. I remem- 
bered that I had never seen him but once 
before. That was on the post-office steps 
a few days previously, when he stared at 
me in a manner that I would have con- 
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sidered offensively bold had not the ex- 
pression conveyed ingenuous admiration 
with no thought of rudeness. His ap- 
pearance had established to my satisfac- 
tion the truth of all I had heard of 
Harry Burney ; that frank, active, high- 
bred style of beauty, so sinewy, so 
bronzed and sculptured by years of 
danger and adventure, expressed cour- 
age, impulse, and success. As I had 
come out of the post-office on that occa- 
sion, I passed the group of fishermen 
among whom he stood; he, although 
the only one of those unknown to me, 
was the first to raise his hat. His com- 
panions made some inquiry of him 
which I did not catch as I went on, but 
I heard his answer, which his earnest- 
ness probably made louder than he in- 
tended: ‘Nonsense, boys; I never yet 
could help lowering my colors to a beau- 
tiful woman.’ He had not seen me at 
first, but when he did, as we drew near- 
er one another, I noticed that he walked 
very unsteadily, and that he tried to 
hide the wildness of his manner by 
hastening his steps, which he could not 
command. However, I did not feel 
alarmed — Bran had come to my side, 
and had his eye on the figure— 
until, as Harry Burney got within a 
few yards of me, he stopped directly 
in the path, and, removing his hat with 
a sailorlike flourish, said in a loud, thick 
voice: ‘Good evening — good evening, 
Miss Macdonald —well, I’ —TI—IT°ll 
swear you are the prettiest lady I ever 
saw.’ Then I was frightened enough 
and tried to pass, but as I did so, he 
held out his arms to prevent me. In 
that moment Bran sprang forward with 
a fierce growl, and fixed his paws on the 
intruder’s chest. I ran past, and Bran, 
when he saw me safe, released his pris- 
oner, but remained in a position threat- 
ening to my antagonist, if he dared 
again to annoy me. Drink and rage 
had changed Harry Burney’s face to 
dull ferocity. ‘Young lady, you are 
not too civil to a stranger; never 


mind; as for that brute,’ shaking a fist 
Bran, ‘I will kill him.’ 


He turned 
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on his way, and I ran home with a 
quick-beating heart. My father was 
much astonished when I told my adven- 
ture, and he could hardly believe I had 
not mistaken some one else for Harry 
Burney, for, as he said, Harry had nev- 
er had intemperance named among his 
faults. 

The next day, about noon, as I was 
sewing in my room, I saw, from the 
window, Harry Burney approaching the 
house. Bran heard the steps, gave a 
low, surly growl, and trotted down-stairs. 
He met the comer, eyed him for a mo- 
ment, as if asking why he came there, 
and then kept by his side like a police- 
man. I heard Harry laugh, and say: 
‘ All right, old fellow!’ My father was 
on his quarter-deck. Harry came up to 
him and said: 

‘A good ‘day, Mr. Macdonald. Cap- 
tain Sere, knowing I was coming this 
way, asked me to bring you this book.’ 

‘Thank you, Burney ; ah —- hem — [ 
heara story about you, Burney, that I 
do n’t like to believe.’ 

‘It is true, Sir; and I have come now 
to ask if you will give me a chance to 
apologize to your daughter.’ 

‘ Allie, Allie,’ called my father, who, 
judging by his tone, was pleased by 
Harry Burney’s frank words and man- 
ner — ‘ Allie, come down for a moment ; 
here is some one wishes to speak to 
you.’ 

I ran down to the quarter-deck. Har- 
ry Burney raised his hat; the blood 
darkened his bronzed cheeks. 

‘ Allie, this is Burney, who would —’ 

‘Miss Macdonald,’ broke in Harry, 
‘I wish to ask your forgiveness for my 
unpardonable rudeness last night; my 
only excuse is, that I have been guilty 
of intoxication but few times in my life, 
and shall never be again. Some old 
friends, yesterday, after the seine-haul- 
ing down on Candy’s beach, would 
drink to my return and good luck, and, 
the fact is, I took too much — lost my- 
self. My rudeness is unpardonable, I 
know, Miss Macdonald ; and yet I truly 
ask your forgiveness.’ 
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I held out my hand, and, smiling, 
told him he had my forgiveness most 
gladly and entirely. 

‘T thank you; I thank you; you are 
as kind, Miss Macdonald, as you are fair.’ 

He bowed to my father and myself, 
and ran down the steps; but Bran had 
watched the entire scene with strange 
curiosity and delight, and, as he walked 
around us again and again, he stopped a 
moment before each of us, cocking his 
head on one side to get a comprehensive 
view of the state of affairs.* When I 
gave my hand to Harry Burney, Bran 
emphasized the fact of his having solved 
the whole matter by rapping the piazza 
loudly with his tail. He was down the 
steps as quickly as Harry, to whose 
hand he gave a hearty dab of his great 
tongue. ‘ Hurra, old boy,’ said Harry, 


‘you are the right stuff — you are ; so 
plucky, so forgiving—dash me if I 
wouldn’t like such a friend as you are.’ 
As he talked to Bran, he brought his 
hand down on the dog’s head with reg- 


ular sailor-slaps of appreciation and 
good-fellowship. Thatwas the first and 
only friendship Bran ever made outside 
of our house, but two spirits, kindred in 
loyalty and nobleness, recognized each 
other then. From that day until Harry 
went off as boatswain in the United 
States frigate Hare, which never reached 
harbor again, Harry Burney and Bran 
were devoted friends. 

When I was a child, Easthampton 
seemed a place only known to its own 
inhabitants. A Sag Harbor sea-captain 
would sometimes come there to pick up 
seamen; a government officer would 
pass through, once or twice a year, to 
visit the lighthouse on Montauk Point; 
sometimes in the fall a party of sports- 
men would put up at the inn for a few 
weeks, very much to Sam Parmour’s 
delight, while their guns were banging 
all through the days among the curlew 
and plover. Once, I remember, when 
an English bark was driven on the 
shore, a mile or two above the village, 
in a furious December snow-storm, and 
the poor sailors and passengers were 
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washed from her sleet-covered decks 
corpses to the shore, some reporters to 
New-York papers were in the village 
for a few days, collecting and arranging 
the facts and surmises of the shipwreck 
for publication. But by the time I was 
sixteen, the beach in summer was no 
longer mine own and the fishermen’s and 
the whistling shore-birds’, There were 
bathers and promenaders, and carriages 
in the mornings and evenings ; and Sam 
Parmour was a hotel-keeper — no longer 
he called his house an inn. Captain 
Sere had a house full of strangers, and 
many others of the villagers were in the 
same way laying by a little money for 
winter. Every one of the new-com- 
ers seemed to form an affection and rev- 
erence for the quiet, old-fashioned vil- 
lage, and its simple, honest people. 
They would inquire its history, when 
they had read the faces of the stones 
two centuries olc in the grave-yard, and 
the villagers would send them to my 
father, who had collected all its chron- 
icles and every thing of interest, that in 
time had clustered as thickly about it as 
mosses on secluded rocks. So they 
would come to my father, and to know 
him was to love him. They were at- 
tracted, too, by what they heard of his 
goodness and influence, and of his eccen- 
tricities and habits and by the mystery— 
for not even his intimate cronies, the 
doctor, the clergyman, or the rough sea 
characters, had ever known any thing of 
my father’s life before he settled there — 
of a Scotch gentleman, a man of com- 
fortable wealth and high education, liv- 
ing with his daughter in such seclusion 
on the furthest sea-shores of Long 
Island. Nevertheless, my father made 
many pleasant acquaintances, and I 
made friends too, and heard a little of 
the world’s bustle; learned some vani- 
ty, and the fine art of dressing. Of 
course the visitors had hops, tableaux, 
and charades in the long, low dining- 
room of the hotel, and those I enjoyed 
intensely. 

The second summer after Bran was 
given to me by the sea, was really gay 
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in Easthampton. There were more nice 
people there than ever before — from 
New-York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

One evening I went up to the hotel to 
a hop, which was expected to be the 
gayest of the season. I had been danc- 
ing, and being very warm, asked my 
partner to get me a seat by the window. 
The steady night-breeze, in passing, left 
some of its freshness where I sat; I 
could hear the crickets and katy-dids ; 
I could see the grass silvered with dew 
and moonlight. I enjoyed that, and yet 
could hear the bright conversation of my 
companion, and the laughter and chatter 
in the ball-room, and be aware of the dust 
and the heat, and the many flickering can- 
dles that surrounded the crowd. Iwas on 
its outskirts, and could ignore at will its 
clamor and jangle for the deep booming 
of the ocean. Ido not know if I was 
not growing deaf to the former, and only 
conscious of the latter, when I heard a 
familiar voice —it was Mrs. Ralston’s — 
say: ‘ Alice, you and Mr. Grant seem 
oblivious of quadrilles and polkas ;’ and, 
as I turned from the window, she contin- 
ued : ‘I wish to introduce to Miss Mac- 
donald Mr. Man ;’ I could not catch 
the name distinctly ; but an agreeable fig- 
ure was bowing before me. As the face 
was lifted, I saw my vision of the night of 
the storm— my constant companion, in 
spirit and fancy, of the last two years — 
in human body and expression. My 
emotions surged through me, bringing 
astonishment, fear, and delight. Wheth- 
er my companion talked to me for five 
minutes or one hour, I did not know; 
what he said or whether I answered, I 
do not know. I did not faint, but the 
scenes about me were a blur—the 
sounds a hum. Every thing was con- 
fused and indefinite. The first words of 
his that I understood, as the shock wore 
off, were: ‘Miss Macdonald, I fear you 
are not well; you have grown so pale ; 
may I get you a glass of water?’ ‘No, 
I thank you,’ I answered, ‘ but if you will 
take me to my father, who is probably 
on the piazza, I will go home; I do feel 
unwell.” As we went towards the door, 
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Mrs. Ralston came up and said: ‘ Why, 
Alice, surely you are not going so early ? 
Well, I have something to tell you first.’ 
The gentleman handed me to my father, 
bowed, and withdrew. ‘Your partner, 
is he not handsome? I have known 
him for several years, but he only arrived 
here to-day. I was talking with him 
when he saw you sitting in the window, 
and immediately, as he caught sight 
of you, he looked as if he had seenza 
spirit, and exclaimed, in the most the- 
atrical manner, ‘ Gracious heavens, how 
strange!’ and then he apologized to me : 
‘Excuse my emphasis, Mrs. Ralston ; 
but the face in that window astonished 
me by its likeness to one which I saw 
two years ago under very remarkable 
circumstances; please introduce me to 
that young lady.’ She hurriedly whis- 
pered that information, and, as she 
kissed me good-night, added: ‘It is 
very strange, is it not, Alice?’ 

The form which had visited me at 
night, but when I was fully awake, and 
which appeared so tangibly and impres- 
sively two years ago; that associate ex- 
istence, twin companion of my life since 
that night; the real, living being who 


. had conversed with me just now in the 


ball-room — all those were one — that I 
knew. The fact had the terror of a 
mystery ; it wasenchaining. To under- 
stand or explain it I could not; yet it 
monopolized all my thoughts — filled 
me with dread yet pleasure. 

My dear old father did not notice my 
absence of mind and silence, as we took 
our way, arm-in-arm, down the quiet 
road and over the stile to the path in the 
dew-covered fields, coming nearer all the 
while to the increasing dash of the surf. 
Bran met us with a whine and gambol 
of delight. All through that night I 
slept not. Bran snored on the threshold ~ 
of my room. In the morning I got up 
and went about as if ina dream. I did 
not go out to join the bathers on the 
beach, and I felt glad that no visitors 
from the hotel called. But, after tea 
ITand Bran sauntered to the sea-shore 
We went along the beach for a couple 
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of miles. The twilight was long and 
soft. The waves rolled in with mid- 
“summer drowsiness. Bran neither 
dashed through the breakers nor ran 
on ahead. He noticed my thoughtful- 
ness and quiet, and suited his manner to 
mine, stepping slowly by my side, his 
cold nose on my hand. I was aroused 
by Bran’s hurrying ahead of me a few 
steps, and giving a low, inquiring growl. 
A gentleman was approaching — it was 
he to whom I had been introduced last 
night —the subject of my thoughts. 

‘Miss Macdonald, this is an unexpect- 
ed pleasure. I have been enjoying a 
stroll on your sea-shore— how grand 
it is!’ 

While I answered him as well as my 
emotion would permit, I noticed how 
strangely Bran was acting. He would 
put his nose close to the gentleman’s 
hands, and then turn towards the sea 
and sniff up the breeze with a perplexed 
moan, for it was not exactly a bark; 
then he would smell the gentleman’s 
boots, and repeat his performance to the 
sea; and then he acted as if half-fright- 
ened, half-delighted, tearing about us 
with his tail dropped; and then he sat 
before the stranger in questioning amaze- 
ment. I saw that he was shivering as 
if with cold, and that he dashed his tail 
from side to side in the sand. 

‘What a beautiful dog —he reminds 
me wonderfully of one I once owned. 
Pray, what is his name?’ 

‘Bran,’ I said. 

‘Bran ?’ 

No sooner had he repeated the word 
with the great emphasis he did, than 
Bran was upon him. He sprang and 
licked his face — howled — barked as if 
mad — jumped back, and then up again 
on the stranger’s breast — licked him — 
cried. He seemed trying, the great, 
beautiful animal, to climb and paw all 
over him; but now the stranger’s arms 
were about him; his brown curls and 
moustache were in Bran’s shaggy coat. 
He forgot my presence and laid his head 
on Bran’s neck, his arms still holding 
the immense dog against his breast, and 
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Bran, motionless, except his tail, which 
whipped from side to side in ecstasy, 
while he moaned in the sadness of per- 


fect happiness. He had found his 
master ! 


August and September passed away. 
The summer visitors had all flown back 
to the cities. In Easthampton there re- 
mained but one stranger—the solitary 
guest at Sam Parmour’s hotel — Mr. 
Theodore Manton. 

On the same evening that Bran found 
his master, Mr. Manton told me, as we 
were returning to the house, that exact- 
ly two years before he was on his way 
in a small brig to New-York from 
Portland, where he had been in his ca- 
pacity of an officer of engineers in the 
United States army, to inspect some 
fortfications, and that he had with him 
this same dog Bran, about two years 
old then, and which he had raised from 
apuppy. All that day it had blown a 
gale. They supposed themselves in the 
neighborhood of Montauk Point, though 
the captain had not had an observation 
in forty-eight hours. That night, or 
rather in the morning, about two, when 
the wind had lulled somewhat, and 
whilst the brig was still laying-to, he 
went on deck and stood by the forward 
bulwarks, talking to the captain. Hardly 
had he been there five minutes — Bran 
standing close by his side— when a 
sudden sea struck the vessel so vio- 
lently as to throw him in the sea. The 
captain immediately cast him a life-pre- 
server, which, fortunately, hung in the 
companion-way right at hand; but before 
that Bran had sprung after his master, 
and was beside him when he caught the 
life-preserver. In a few seconds more, 
he had hold of a rope the captain had 
also thrown, and with the help of some 
of the crew, was got safely on deck. 
The danger had been as extreme as it 
was brief. All attempts to lasso Bran, 
brave fellow, and rescue him were in 
vain. He was tossed past them on the 
waves, and was soon lost sight of. Af- 
ter he had told me that much, Mr. Man- 
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ton hesitated for a while, and then 
smiled, as he said that the strangest part 
of his adventure was yet to be told. 
Whilst buffeting with the waves in 
those moments of darkness and dan- 
ger, he had seen, as he might in a very 
startling dream, a girl’s face looking at 
him with fearful anxiety. The appear- 
ance was but for a flash of time, yet it 
had clung to his memory ever since, 
perhaps impressed the more because he 
had again and again, since the occur- 
rence, wondered in metaphysical specu- 
lation over it. At the ball he recog- 
nized in my face the prototype of his 
vision. 

I did not tell him then of my spectral 
visitation ; of the wonderful coincidence 
injour experiences on the same night 
and at the same hour. My astonish- 
ment almost amounted to terror as I 
heard his story. 

It was again the twenty-seventh of 
October, but a very different night from 
that two years ago—calm and mild, 


with some of summer’s warmth yet lin- 


gering in the evening clouds. After 
tea, which Mr. Manton had taken with 
us, he and I walked out on the beach, as 
we had done almost every evening in the 
three months that had passed so happily 
to me. We had the hard, shell-sprinkled 
bed of the low tide before us; the indis- 
tinct brownness of the fields and bluff 
on one side; the vast, soft-spread gleam 
of the waning twilight on the ocean 
stretched on the other. We walked on. 
Night came; it was black about us; 
only the white rim of the little breakers 
splashing near as the track for our path. 
Out of the darkness, on the ocean side of 
us, there spread from one spot a half-cir- 
cle of just perceptible mellow light — it 
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increased, grew brighter, softer, throwing 
silver-like tentacles into the waves that 
rolled between it and us. The sky be- 
came visible, and a small, dark cloud 
just above was rimmed with silver. A 
moment later, and the yellow rim of the 
moon peeped above the sea-line, and 
grew and deepened in fulness and 
warmth until its sphere was perfect. 
The light showed a seine-house near us, 
and the skeleton of an old boat. In 
that I found a seat, and Mr. Manton 
spread a shawl forme. He sat on the 
sand with his back against the broken 
bow. Neither of us spoke for an hour, 
I suppose, until Mr. Manton rose and 
walked up and down by the boat, and 
said : 

‘Miss Macdonald — Alice — what fit- 
ter time than this to say what my heart 
urges—I love you!’ Leaning his arms 
on the boat’s side, he asked: ‘ Alice — 
will you be mine?’ 

I made some answer, I suppose, for 
he came and sat beside me. It was 
then, with my hand in his, and Bran 
looking up into our faces, that I told 
him of what I had seen two years ago 
that night, and how I knew now that I 
had loved him ever since that time. 

We were married in the spring. It 
was he, my husband, Theodore Manton, 
who, five years ago, carried Bran down 
to the sea-side, for he had grown too old 
and feeble to walk without pain. There, 
as I told you before, Bran died with his 
head in my lap, and Theodore made his 
grave on the little bluff we always called 
‘Saved-Craig-a-Bran.’ <A part of every 
year we still pass at my old home, and 
my white-haired father has found new 
friends, and his dearest companions in 
two wild, sturdy boys. 
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BY LIEUT. EGBERT PHELPS, U.S.A. 


Tuy sweet, glad face before me floats, 
Like some fair vision of delight ; 
And in the wind-harp’s mystic notes, 
Thy voice comes sighing through the night. 


O face and form too richly dight 
With beauty such as angels wear! 

O haunting voice! that, like a sprite, 
Comes sailing through the midnight air. 


Ye are to me my all of earth, 

And foretaste of the joys of heaven; 
The light of my deserted hearth, 

The refuge to my lone heart given. 


Come back! the world is all too dark 
Without thine ever-beaming smile ; 
My heart is like a lonely bark 
Wrecked within sight of Beauty’s isle : 


And all the joys that round me lie, 

Bleak as the soul by sorrow riven, 
Need but the love-light of thine eye, 

To paint them with the hues of heaven, 


Come back! the wind-harp’s mystic tones 
Echo the words with a fiendish glee ; 

And the stars look down from their icy thrones, 
And mock at the torn heart’s agony. 


No more! the past will have its dead! 
The weary spirit sighs in vain; 

While Sexton Time, with muffled tread, 
Heaps clods above the grave of pain. 
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* Tue brazen trump, the spirit-stirring drum, 
That bids the foe defiance ere they come.’ 


Tue marvellous effects of music on 
armies marching to battle are well- 
attested, historical facts. The Scot will 
rush with ardor into the thickest of the 
conflict, if inspired by the drone of the 
bagpipe; and such is the national pas- 
sion for this instrument of torture, that 
a battle was once either lost, or came very 
near being so, through the perverseness 
of one of the officers in command, in de- 
priving the Highlanders of its dismal 
noise. It was indispensable to raise 
their valor to fighting pitch. In matters 
of taste, they did not resemble the Lace- 
demonians, who, Thucydides says, when 
they went into battle, had soft, subdu- 
ing music played before them, lest their 
courage should become too impetuous. 
On one occasion, however, when by rea- 
son of fierce odds the day was going 


against them, Tyrtzeus, who was acting _ 


the part of musician, suddenly quitted 
the soft, Lydian mode, and began to 
play in the Phrygian — the more martial 
style, which so reinimated them that 
they rushed back to the charge, and 
gained a signal victory. 

During the great continental wars, a 
famous Ranz des Vaches caused the 
desertion of so many of the Swiss sol- 
diery, who, struck with home-sickness 
at its sound, would burst into tears, that 
Napoleon prohibited it under pain of 
death. There is an affecting incident 
told of a soldier in the Crimean war, 
who, one night in camp, after singing 
the pretty ballad, ‘Annie Laurie,’ fell 
back at the conclusion of the last line, 
*I’d lay me down and die,’ and sudden- 
ly expired. 

Not seldom has it been the policy of 
a commander, when he found his troops 


becoming faint and dispirited through a 
long and weary march, to order the band 
to strike up lively and exhilarating mu- 
sic, and it always had the desired effect 
of arousing a favorable reiiction. It is 
most likely that the very men who, inspir- 
ited by martial strains, would valiantly 
rush into the very brunt of battle, would 
be utterly unable to resist the impassion- 
ed yearnings of their souls at ‘Home, 
sweet Home,’ or other kindred melody. 
Music is the life and soul of the march ; 
without it, the monotonous tramp, tramp, 
»tramp is the most irksome drudgery 
in the world. If you doubt this as- 
sertion, noble recruit, just practice 
your goose-step before the mirror for a 
few consecutive hours. My worthy sire 
was once marching at the head of his 
company in a military procession, when 
it happened that he was so far behind 
the band that the music was not suf- 
ficiently audible to time the step. What 
was to be done? Never could they go 
along scuffling and shambling in that 
indecorous manner, with the eyes of the 
world fixed upon them. Luckily, one 
of those brilliant flashes of genius which 
were wont to distinguish this respected 
progenitor in days agone, darted through 
his cranium ; and gathering up his lips 
to the approved contour, he burst forth 
in a whistle, con molto spirito, of the 
March in the ‘ Battle of Prague.’ Right 
valiantly he whistled, until his men, 
fired by the glorious numbers, retrimmed 
their drooping plumage, grasped more 
firmly their shooting-irons, and, with 
crests erect and flashing orbs, marched 
on like so many martial Shanghais. 
They reached the goal in good time, cov- 
ered with dust and glory. 
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Music is an indispensable adjunct to 
every military movement, Without it, 
where would be the 
‘ Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 

war’? 

The march, the review, the reveillé, the 
marshalling, the charge, the hoisting of 
the standard —‘every martial manceuvre 
is accompanied by music. Even break- 
fast is announced by the dainty melody, 
‘Peas upon a Trencher ;’ and dinner by 
the famous ‘Roast Beef of Old Eng- 
land.’ I confess that I had always been 
much impressed with the grandeur of 
being summoned to partake of mortal 
nutriment by a preludial flourish of 
horns and thunder of drums. But dur- 
ing a visit to Fort —— this summer, I 
was subjected to a sore disenchantment. 
As the prandial hour approached, I re- 
marked to Colonel , that I should 
like to hear the dinner-call —the ‘ Roast- 
beef.’ 

‘Why, that was it that you just 
heard,’ quoth the gallant son of Mars. 

‘Oh!’ said I, blankly, ‘ that?’ 

For, while sitting in his tent, I had 
heard a decrepid fife executing a series 
of sounds which the most indulgent ear 
could searce construe into that matter- 
of-fact air. Alas for romance! If the 
dinner matched the melody, it was by 
no means a sumptuous banquet. 

I have heard soldiers complain of the 
unmelodiousness of the reveillé; and, 
indeed, is it not the height of cruelty to 
arouse a wearied warrior at six, or 
seven, or eight, or nine o'clock in the 
morning, who, perchance, never sank 
into slumber until tattoo at nine the 
night before, with a rude din of shrill 
instruments, instead of gently persuad- 
ing his eyes open with the dulcet con- 
cert of soft recorders? To an officer 
of sentimental and luxurious nature, it 
is exceedingly grievous, and—should he 
happen to be of a peppery temper — 
augurs ill for the discipline of the 
day. As a commander’s equanimity 
of mind is a matter of no little moment 
to those beneath him, would it not, 
therefore, be politic to treat him in the 
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same manner in which was treated the 
distinguished Montaigne? To save him 
from the shock of sudden awakening, 
his father, an old soldier of long and ar- 
duous service, caused some sweet music- 
al instruments to be played by his bed- 
side in the morning. A similar course 
was pursued with the eminent divine, 
Bishop Horne. 

There is also (said to be) kindly pro- 
vided, for cases of emergency, a nimble 
measure styled a ‘ Retreat,’ to be played 
while the enemy is running away—the 
enemy, mind you, startled reader — 
through an amiable desire to supple his 
spiritual knee-joints; for, as no army 
could for one moment admit the possibil- 
ity of its own discomfiture, least of all, 
make systematic preparation for it, such 
must have been the benevolent design 
of the composer. It is to be doubted, 
though, if the objects of his kindness 
ever found time to appreciate it, or ex- 
press their gratitude. At the battle of 
Waterloo, among a host of others, there 
was taken captive a Highland piper. 
Napoleon, struck with his mountain cos- 
tume and muscular frame, requested 
him to play on the instrument which he 
had heard sounded delightfully amid 
the glens and mountains of Scotland. 

‘Play a pibroch,’ said the mighty 
captain. The Highlander played it. 

‘Play a march.’ He did so. 

‘Play a retreat,’ continued Napoleon. 

‘Na, na,’ said the Highlander, ‘I 
never learned to play a retreat!’ 

The ancients were the people for fiery 
romance. They seemed to be perpet- 
ually boiling over with enthusiasm, either 
national or individual. One of their 
celebrations of a victory must have been 
an imposing affair. Says Sir William 
Boyd: ‘ Archilochus composed a hymn 
which was sung before all the Olympic 
victors, who had not a special poet of 
their own to celebrate their particular 
exploits. It was sung before them 
three times: firstly, in the stadium, 
when proclaimed conqueror; secondly, 
in the gymnasium; and thirdly, in 
their own country, at the solemnity of 
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the triumphalentry. Of this ode, only 
the first verses have come down to us, 
beginning 

‘O glorious victor! hail.’ 


When the conquerors were not rich 
enough to hire a band of professional 
singers, and there happened to be no 
musician present, Archilochus framed a 
word to imitate the sound of the harp, 
which the leader of the chorus chanted 
forth, and was answered by the others 
in the words, ‘O glorious victor !’ etc., 
etc. (Remember, good reader, there were 
no newspapers in those dark days; con- 
sequently, each aspiring hero could not 
employ a private reporter.) 

Even when, by sentence of court- 
martial, a soldier is condemned to be 
banished his regiment, his expulsion 
must be accompanied by music ; he must 
step elegantly off to the noted time of 
the ‘Rogue’s March.’ 

A rather unpleasant peculiarity of mil- 
itary etiquette is, that the lion of the 
occasion, no matter how strong his de- 
sire, is not permitted in any way to ex- 
press his exhilaration at the beauty of 
the melody, not even by quickening his 
pace ; inexorably he must step with the 
time, gently persuaded thereto by an 
array of bayonets presented in his hon- 
or. There was once a humorous gentle- 
man to be expelled his regiment in conse- 
quence of some peccadillo, who was very 
fond of music —in fact, his love amount- 
ed toa passion. With his coat turned 
inside out, and marked with the mystic 
letters R and T,* he marched airily on, 
his countenance beaming with the most 
intense appreciation, to the termination 
of the line of troops. The end reached, 
he turned right about face to the drum- 
mers and fifers following close in his 
wake, and thanked them with exuber- 
ant politeness for their courtesy and the 
rare treat which they had afforded him ; 
assuring them, however, that he could 
not think of longer trespassing on their 
affection, but would endeavor to find 
the remainder of his way alone, unsol- 


* Rogue and Thief. 
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aced by the delight of music. Until he 
vanished in the distance, he continued 
to express his pleasure by a series of 
grotesque gestures, and probably con- 
cluded his performances by a private 
war-dance to the accompaniment of his 
own whistle. 

The more the heavenly influence of 
music is disseminated in the army, 
the better. Nothing has so felicitous 
and electric an effect on the soldier 
as music, whether secular or sacred. 
It has power to make the desponding 
spirit glow with holy exultation. A 
peal of martial music will urge men on- 
ward into the very heart of the contest, 
when the shout of mortal commander 
dies unheeded. Even the horses of a 
regiment are frequently inspired with 
heroic fury at the sound of a wild flour- 
ish of bugles, and have been known to 
charge after the fall of their riders. 

A not very keen observer may see 
that the instrument-playing, the sing- 
ing, or even the whistling soldier is not 
the man addicted to the prevailing sins 
of the camp— gambling, drinking, and 
profane swearing — the latter the sin of 
the vulgar and craven, although prac- 
tised with lamentable impunity by many 
of our military men who would fain pass 
for gentlemen and heroesat home. The 
love of music invariably refines the 
soul; and a gust of harmony, particular- 
ly Sabbath, sweeps it clear of all Satanic 
influences. Especially in seasons of 
wounds or sickness, is the divine art a 
solace and cordial to the soldier ; for, al- 
though it cannot supply mortal aliment 
to the famishing body, yet will it ame- 
liorate the sorrows of the suffering and 
languishing spirit. It isa potent key to 
the soul, and will unlock recesses sealed 
against every other approach. There 
are many beautiful examples of this, 
but space forbids me to transcribe any 
of them. Music, especially in the present 
terrible war, is often the only pleas- 
ure left the noble soldiers, who, on the 
altar of their adored country, have vol- 
untarily sacrified, not merely all the lux- 


\ uries but even all the comforts of life. 
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When it was deemed expedient, by way 
of retrenching expenditures, to reduce 
the number of army bands from one for 
each regiment to one for each brigade, 
many of the more educated and far-see- 
ing colonels, convinced of the imperative 
necessity of securing to their men this 
stimulus to valor, formed private bands, 
without expense to the government for 
either instruments or extra pay. 

Patriotic ballads and battle-songs with 
fine airs are grand auxiliaries to bravery. 
From the earliest ages they have been 
made engines of tremendous power. 
While rushing into the conflict, the 
great Gustavus Adolphus was accus- 
tomed to animate his soldiers with a war- 
song, breathing pure patriotism and trust 
in God. Itis recorded that even the fol- 
lowers of that arch-hypocrite, Oliver 
Cromwell, aired their fanaticism in a 
song, strong in determination and nasal 
twang. ‘Bruce’s Address’ is a model of 
stirring poetry, and the melody to which 
it is wedded rings with the blast of the 
trumpet and the clash of swords. Of 
American patriotic songs, there is store 
profuse ; a few of them beautifully ap- 
propriate and inspiring. ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner’ is one of the noblest 
ever composed; to its lofty sentiment 
every loyal heart responds an emphatic 
Amen! Another is the celebrated ‘ Song 
for the Union,’ by our Brigadier-poet, 
General G. P. Morris. This production 
is worthy of general adoption, and en- 
titles its gallant author to a laurel-crown. 
A few other good songs are in popular 
use, but as to much of the doggerel, 
misnomered verse, it is not only desti- 
tute of merit, but is overflowing with 
bitterness and covert treason. 

There is one precious effusion in par- 
ticular, which, adapted to a piquant 
Swiss melody, has obtained a wide cir- 
culation among the ignorant and unre- 
flecting. It is a ditty in glorification 
of a murderer, whose life was the just 
penalty of his many crimes, and is so 
blended with blasphemy and slang, as 
to be absolutely revolting to a person of 
common delicacy. Fora French sensa- 
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tion novelist, not too scrupulous about 
facts, to mount his imaginative stilts and 
indulge in fulsome rhodomontade on 
the career of a criminal, and make him 
the hero of a drama, is not to be mar- 
velled at, but it befits not a law-abiding 
and Christian community to desecrate 
their lips with such demoralizing utter- 
ances. At the commencement of the 
war, one or two regiments, green and 
raw, from some of the neighboring ‘ru- 
ral districts,’ marched off to the field, 
chanting, in the first flush of enthusi- 
asm, this ridiculous and vulgar doggerel. 
But, innocent souls! a little camp-life, 
and the jeers of their experienced com- 
rades, soon ventilated their moral at- 
mosphere, and made them thoroughly 
ashamed of their hero, and ere long 
the ‘Glory Hallelujah’ song was paro- 
died in a fashion by no means compli- 
mentary to the present destiny of its 
subject, and chorused by thousands of 
soldiers with shouts of laughter, and all 
sorts of burlesque rhymes and ludicrous 
variations. It is now one of the musical 
Guys of the camp. A pity it is that such 
things are permitted to taint the minds 
of the young in the city schools. 

If ever music is capable of producing 
a painful, harrowing sensation, it is at a 
military execution. On ordinary funeral 
occasions, the Dead March in Saul, the 
one usually played, has no equal for 
thrilling and mournful pathos. On its 
solemn tones float the odors of death- 
blossoms, and in its measured rhythm 
we almost fancy we hear the knell of 
our own departing moments. But at an 
execution it is terrible. Nearly two 
years since, a deserter was shot in the 
Army of the Potomac, and the scene, 
as described by an officer on duty, was 
shudderingly awful. As the unhappy 
culprit passed along through the im- 
mense army, drawn up in glittering 
magnificence, the band of each regiment, 
as the dismal procession neared its flank, 
caught up the wailing cadences till the 
very heavens seemed burthened with 
the death-song. Surely, surely that 
accompaniment made death more bitter. 
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It is the custom, on returning from a 
military funeral, for the band to play 
lively airs, one of the most popular 
of which is a quaint-sounding quickstep 
called the ‘Merryman’s Burying.’ This 
might appear harsh and unfeeling, were 
it not prompted by a judicious motive. 
The plaintive funeral strains which pre- 
cede the dead warrior to his last resting- 
place might, by their depressing influ- 
ence, so entirely unfit the comrades, by 
whose side the dead man battled many 
and many a fiery charge, for vigorous 
action as to be productive of injurious 
results in times of peril. Hence, for 
this reason, as soon as the grave is 
filled up, turfed over, and the farewell 
volleys have been fired, a merry measure 
signifies the return to life’s stern war- 
ware. An unpleasant grating sound 
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always is this return-music to those 
stricken ones who mourn a beloved rela- 
tive or comrade. <A joyful strain of 
music, when the heart is bowed down by 
anguish, sounds cruelly discordant; it 
does violence to the tender sympathies 
of the soul. Melancholy music has no 
such opposite effect on the happy; it 
only produces in them a sort of delicious 
pensiveness, awakening all the noblest 
sensibilities. But, in conclusion,we hum- 
bly pray our puissant rulers that they 
will gladden the hearts and invigorate 
the spirits of our patriotic soldiers 
with the best music in the power of 
the nation to procure; and soon shall 
the national ear be saluted with the glad- 
dening peans of victory — victory over 
all traitors and disunionists from East 
to Sourn ! 


—— ~- —_——__ ee 


ANECDOTES OF DUELLING. 


THERE never was a country in which 
the march of improvement will appear 
so anomalous as in Ireland at the close 
of the last century. At that period the 
kingdom was actually in rude prosper- 
ity, and no matter how roughly the 
thing was done, the different grades of 
society discharged the duties appertain- 
ing to their respective orders. The 
aristocracy remained at home. The 
church had seldom to complain of a 
non-resident. The Romish priesthood, 
recollecting their lowly birth and hum- 
ble education, deferred to their supe- 
riors, and kept their proper position. 
The tenant, as a matter of course, sup- 
ported his landlord at elections ; and in 
the little courtesies, which in the social 
scale gives the superior grades occa- 
sional opportunities of being service- 
able to the humbler orders, the compli- 
ment was returned, rudely but affec- 
tionately; the body politic clung to- 
gether. 

The civil rights of the Irish Roman 
Catholics were circumscribed, but 
among themselves the restriction 


seemed unfelt. They might be ‘hered- 
itary bondsmen,’ but the chain hung so 
lightly that the pressure was almost 
disregarded. The master repaired to 
Dublin to attend the national council, 
in which he had a voice; but whether 
he supported or opposed the govern- 
ment of the day, the tenantry at home 
cared not a brass button. Throughout 
the week they labored in their fields. 
On the Saturday night the young 
people repaired to the dance-house, 
and on Sunday to the chapel. From 
the former they might bring home a 
cracked skull or wounded heart. Well, 
a little patching remedied the one, and 
holy matrimony salved the other. On 
the Sabbath they heard mass and lis- 
tened afterwards to personal descrip- 
tions of erratic cattle and stolen sheep. 
“Then came a more delicate duty for his 
reverence to discharge, and one highly 
interesting to the flock. Had 


‘Lovely woman stooped to folly,’ 


the infraction of Diana’s law underwent 
ecclesiastical censure ; while the village 
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Giovanni was called upon, under pain 
of excommunication, to offer the frail 
fair one the amende honorable by holy 
wedlock, before he, the priest, would 
make him such an example that his 
own dog would not acknowledge his 
delinquent owner at a bull-bait. On 
these awful occasions no names were 
mentioned; but the personal sketches 
of the sinners were so provokingly cor- 
rect, that none of the attentive listeners 
could ever mistake the description. 

In those days the tone assumed by 
the aristocracy towards their tenantry 
and dependents was arbitrary—at times 
tyrannical; but, with rare exceptions, 
the Irish gentry were kind and liberal 
landlords. ‘His honor’ would uncere- 
moniously apply the thong to the back 
of a dilatory clodhopper, whose blunder- 
ing efforts at unfastening a field-gate 
enabled the pack to get away from their 
master. But his anger was brief as the 
life of the fox he was chasing; and, on 
returning, he would rein up at the cabin- 
door, fling a handful of silver into Judy’s 
apron, and leave her to bless Gop that 
her husband had been horsewhipped. 
Did a cow die, another would be sent 
to the disconsolate cottier, or an intima- 
tion through the ‘driver * that the last 
‘gale’t would not be required. Local 
politics ran desperately high; but 
among the better orders, religious dif- 
ferences gave no interruption to social 
communion. As became honest pas- 
tors, Father Pat would get drunk with 
Doctor Redgill—sing lillybullerot with 
the squire, ay, and drain a bumper to 
‘the glorious memory,’ although that 
uncanonical toast expressed an ardent 
wish that ‘the Pope was in the pillory, 
and the devil pelting priests at him.’ 

At this era Roman Catholic disabili- 
ties were not removed, and restrictive 
enactments were thickly recorded on 
the statute-book. The approach to a 
bench in College Greén, or the com- 
mand of a regiment, was as hermeti- 


* An under-bailiff. 
+ Gale, a half-year’s rent. 
t+ The Orange song, called ‘ Protestant Boys.’ 
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cally sealed against a believer in tran- 
substantiation, as the woolsack, ay, or 
the throne itself. And yet what was 
the social condition of the great orders 
of the Roman Catholic community ? 
The Romanist of the higher caste shot 
with, or shot at, his Protestant neigh- 
bor. He hunted with his hounds and 
intermarried with his daughter. If any 
religious disposition of the future issue 
was considered worth the trouble of 
arrangement, the boys accompanied 
their father to his place of worship, 
while the young ladies became the 
spiritual property of theirmamma. In 
friendly intercourse, the feelings of his 
opposite religionist were delicately re- 
spected ‘by his Protestant neighbor, 
even to culinary considerations, for in 
Lent his table was well supplied with 
fish, that hospitality might be offered 
and accepted without the infringement 
of a duty. 

What at that period was the social 
condition of the clergy? None could 
be happier. The priest jogged about 
his parish, presided at marriages, chris- 
tenings, and confessions; and, when not 
engaged in those important avocations, 
turned into the first avenue from which 
he heard the dinner-bell—Protestant or 
Popish, Tyrian or Trojan; his welcome 
was everywhere established, and his 
shibboleth—a ‘God save all here!’ He 
lived in comfort, and without a care; 
and when he died, were his a grovelling 
spirit, money—ay, and much money— 
would be found, and many a parvenu 
family in the West dates its origin to 
the demise of some wealthy Father 
Paul or Father Peter. 

The Roman Catholic priesthood were 
then of a different class to what they 
are at present. They took their orders 
at foreign universities; St. Omer, Lis- 
“bon, and Salamanca, being those most 
commonly frequented by the Irish stu- 
dents. There the gentry did not scru- 
ple to dedicate a younger son, if the 
family were large, to the service of the 
altar. These alumni were accustomed 
to the amenities of better life, carried 
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abroad their earlier gentlemanly impres- 
sions, saw Roman catholicity in its best 
light, came home liberalized, and, were 
the truth confessed, doubting much 
whether heresy in opinion must be fol- 
lowed by damnation as a consequence. 
They naturally consorted with their own 
caste, and while rigidly faithful in the 
discharge of their mission, they visited 
the flock, and advised them in matters 
spiritual and temporal, while their more 
intimate associations with the better 
classes were maintained. Hence, to the 
peasant, the priesthood were truly valu- 
able. They did not overtax his hospi- 
tality ; for every table in the parish, 
lay and clerical, alike had a cover for 
the clergy; and at the parsonage, 
Father Pat received as hearty welcome 
as at the hall. Were a tenant aggrieved 
by a subordinate agent, the priest at a 
fitting season could insinuate to the 
squire the simple narrative of his 
wrongs, and the quiet advocacy of the 
churchman would seldom be tried in 
vain. At the period we allude to, and 
when Emancipation was _ considered 
nearly as utopian as repeal, the priest 
was an important and connecting link 
between the landlord and his tenant. 
He upheld social distinctions, inculcated 
deference to superiors, to agrarian vio- 
lence he was bitterly opposed, insin- 
uated that in politics fools should not 
meddle with edged tools, and in mone- 
tary matters, to the Ceesars of the day, 
namely, the landlord and himself, there 
should be rendered the things that were 
Ceesar’s. 

But, at that time, in the priesthood 
there were marked distinctions. Of 
aristocratic offshoots the sectional por- 
tion was but small; for of the two lum- 
ber-houses of society, the younger sons 
of Roman Catholic gentlemen preferred 
taking military service in the French or 
Austrian armies to an entrance into a 
monotonous profession, where life might 
be dreamed away, and whose highest 
honors were as attainable by their 
father’s servants as themselves. Con- 
sequently, of the mass of the Irish 
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priesthood the majority were low-born 
and illiterate; but they were unobtru- 
sive in matters spiritual, and in secular 
affairs kindly and useful when they 
could be so. 

In those days the cry of famine arose 
not in the streets, nor was sedition 
inculcated from the altar. The beg- 
ging-box was an invention reserved for 
another generation; and the howl of 
‘Saxon tyranny’ was unheard. In- 
stead of stimulating an excitable people 
to acts of violence, the priest in his 
vocation allayed popular irritation when 
he could, and labored diligently to neu- 
tralize the efforts of the discontented. 
Altogether, the body politic, through- 
out its varied orders, harmonized pretty 
well. The era was a most pugnacious 
one, but the peasantry were quite con- 
tented with breaking each other’s bones, 
leaving the shooting of superiors to fel- 
low-gentlemen, modestly considering 
that to the aristocracy the use of gun- 
powder and claret appertained by right 
divine. 

If one period should be selected be- 
fore others in the last century, to ex- 
hibit Irish dissipation at its worst, the 
outbreak of the French revolution might 
be chosen as the climax of national de- 
pravity. The life — generally a-short 
one (for fever and pistol-bullets are un- 
favorable to longevity)—of an Irish gen- 
tleman passed in a whirlwind of wild 
excitement. In drunkenness the night 
was consumed, and not unfrequently 
that season was found too short, and 
the symposium extended over days 
afterwards. No constitution could with- 
stand the prevailing system of excess 
then in fashion, nor any estate bear 
up against the eternal outlay required 
for racing and electioneering expenses. 
Shattered in health at thirty, men pre- 
maturely filled a grave, leaving their 
property irretrievably embarrassed. 
The law of honor had superseded every 
other. All disputed points were made 
referable to the pistol. Legal function- 
aries even bowed in obedience to the 
doctrines of the day, for a lord chief 
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justice, tendered honorable satisfaction, 
and fought an injured gentleman twice.* 

Where popular prejudice rides over 
public opinion, few men have moral 
courage to make a stand against it; 
and, contrary to his better judgment, 
many a duellist shot, or was shot by, 
an antagonist, to whom he bore no ani- 
mosity. Hence, in Ireland, a gentle- 
man’s life was in perpetual insecurity, 
for it was not necessary that he should 
feel himself called upon to fight; the 
opinion of any feather-headed fool who 
misconceived a doubtful phrase used at 
last night’s symposium was held con- 
clusive on the point, and a duel must 
ensue. The constant wounds inflicted 
upon society, from the prevalence of 
this barbarous and sanguinary custom 
were incredible. Men were frequently 
hurried into fatal encounters when 
drunk themselves, and all around them 
equally so. No person left home for a 
week without his pistols were duly 
deposited in his portmanteau. Did the 
most trifling quarrel arise, the means to 
settle it were instantly procurable. 
Were the room sufficiently large, it was 
only necessary to order in another pair 
or two of candles; or, if the parties pre- 
ferred it, they could fight, al fresco, in 
the yard, and anticipate daylight by 
the agency of a couple of stable-lan- 
terns. 

Before I had reached my twentieth 
summer I had witnessed as many duels 
as I counted years. The causes of the 
majority of these affairs I cannot recol- 
lect, nor am I quite persuaded that, at 
the time, the belligerents exactly under- 
stood for what insult or offence they 
were ‘stuck upon the daisies.’ Of the 
score in question, three might have been 
justified, for the fair sex were therein 
concerned; but of the remaining seven- 
teen, I conscientiously believe the 
ground of offence was remediable, had 
the seconds only taken the trouble to 
interpose. 

Three of these encounters ended 


* Lords Clonmel and Tyrawley. 
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fatally, and I shall, mutatis nominibus, 
sketch the particulars briefly of each. 
James O’Connor was a gentleman of 
small fortune, and heavily embarrassed 
A pack of fox-hounds, and all the indi- 
rect expenditure attached to a kennel, 
are unfavorable to the formation of a 
sinking fund to liquidate old debts; 
and nine children did not tend to re- 
lieve the monetary pressure. James 
was a Galway gentleman, brusque in 
his manners, and irascible in temper. 
He talked of economical retrenchments ; 
but James had talked of them for the 
last ten years. He would have laid 
down his hounds, had not «un opposition 
pack been established in the neighbor- 
hood. He would have gone to England 
and pulled in, but could he leave home 
on the eve of a contested election ? 
Manifold were his good intentions, when 
death made an unexpected visit. I had 
slept at his house the preceding night, 
and was to return with him to dinner 
after hunting. Dis aliter viswm, for 
James in life was not fated to return. 
The cover we were going to draw was 
part of a property then in chancery. 
Two claimants litigated the estate. One 
had given James the game, while the 
other suitor had been equally civil to 
the master of the opposition hounds. 
Unhappily the rival packs met at the 
cover side. Neither of the gentlemen 
would allow the cover to be drawn; 
both lost temper; an angry observation 
was returned by a cut from James’s 
hunting-whip. A blow, according to 
the code of that day, could only be 
atoned for by an interchange of fire; 
and the insulted man, having named an 
adjacent meadow as the place of meet- 
ing, galloped off to the residence of a 
kinsman, from whom, without delay, he 
obtained the necessary weapons for 
bringing the affair to mortal arbitra- 
ment. Attempts were made by mutual 
friends to adjust the quarrel; but a 
blow demanded blood, and were the 
insult of much lighter character, the 
door to effect reconciliation was unfor- 
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tunately closed, for both were practised 
duellists, and neither dare consequently 
give way. 

From the side of the thicket, the duel- 
lists, their seconds, and all the sports- 
men, save one or two who recoiled from 
the sanguinary result which the temper 
of the parties left little doubt would fol- 
low, and a mob of the peasantry, to 
whom a duel had more interest than a 
cock-fight — all, to the number of at 
least three hundred, repaired to one of 
those prairies peculiar to the Shannon, 
whose waters rolled slowly on below. 
For miles along the river’s bank the eye 
traverses a long range of meadow, rich 
in summer and autumn with alluvial 
grass, but which, during the rainy 
months, is generally a sheet of water, 
with here and there un islet peeping 
above the surface. On one of these 
gentle undulations the combatants were 
placed, the mob forming a double line, 
while the seconds—regular business 
men— completed their brief arrange- 
ments. 

Although familiarized with duelling 
from boyhood, and brought up to con- 
sider it as an every-day occurrence, to 
which gentlemen, as a tax upon lineage 
and position, were bound to yield obedi- 
ence as punctually as a tradesman is re- 
quired to discharge an acceptance, still 
I felt painfully agitated when I saw the 
man with whom I supped last evening, 
and with whom to-day I was engaged to 
dine, standing on the brink of eternity, 
or about to hurry to ‘the bourn from 
which no traveller returns,’ one now 
full of life, and strength, and spirit. 
The pistols were squibbed and loaded, 
the seconds officiating under the close 
surveillance of half-a-dozen amateurs, 
some watching proceedings for the 
house of Montague, while others were 
friendly to the cause of Capulet. To 
James, in duelling courtesy, the choice 
of weapons was conceded ; the ground 
was then cleared, the word was given, 
and, in less than half a minute, James, 


‘ His back to earth, his face to heaven,’ 
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was stretched on the sward, a dead 
man ! 

I ought to mention that, in preparing 
for the trial, the duellists adopted oppo- 
site systems, in what the fancy call 
their ‘ toilet.” James took off coat, vest, 
and neckcloth, and fought in his shirt ; 
his opponent buttoning his hunting- 
jacket to the chin. Scarcely had the 
corpse struck the ground, when the 
strangest scene imaginable ensued. 
Under some unaccountable panic, the 
whole crowd, actors and spectators, 
took to flight; and, jumping the mead- 
ow drains, they scampered at headlong 
speed, as if sauve gui peut was the 
order of the day, and the foul fiend was 
at their heels. One fugitive’s retreat 
was temporarily arrested, for, turning 
suddenly, he rushed back to where I 
was standing beside the corpse, gazing 
at the dead man’s countenance, snatched 
the discharged weapon from the hand 
which even in death still clenched it, 
muttered that it was the best nicked* 
pistol in Galway, and that he would not 
lose it for fifty pounds; then resuming 
strong running, by increased exertions 
he overtook the fugitives, and was soon 
lost among the crowd. 

Standing within a foot of the fallen 
duellist, I looked at the body, doubting 
the reality of death. I unclosed the 
shirt-collar and removed the breast-pin. 
Directly beneath the right nipple the 
linen was slightly marked with blood, 
while the shirt and the skin it covered 
were punctured so little, that, where 
the bullet passed, the orifice seemed 
scarcely large enough to admit a pea 
The hemorrhage outside did not exceed 
a spoonful ; but, internally, it was enor- 
mous. The aorta was cut in two, and, 
of course, death had been instantaneous. 
Absorbed in melancholy musing, as | 


* Asa record of good service done to society, the 
number of times when pistols were employed effect- 
ively was scored or crossed upon the handle. I have 
often shot at a card with an old family case; one 
had a couple of notches, the other five / No. 2 was 
considered a very respectable pistol, but No. 5 a 
jewel beyond price! 
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looked upon the lifeless body, a horse- 
man, unperceived, had approached me, 
and at a glance I recognized in the rider 
Father Malachi Kavanagh, poor James’s 
parish priest, who had supped with the 
dead and living the night before. His 
reverence evinced deep emotion as he 
gazed upon the body of his friend. 
Tears rolled in fast succession down his 
cheeks, and in the passionate language 
of the native Irish he poured forth an 
eulogy on the dead, in which virtues 
were emblazoned and failings forgotten 
altogether. Hearing a hurried rumor of 
the unfortunate quarrel, he had sought 
the scene, anxious to ayert, but only 
in time to witness the calamity. He 
summoned men from the next villages 
to remove the body from the field; and 
while he should attend poor James’s re- 
mains to his desolate roof-tree, I was 
earnestly entreated to ride beforehand 
to the house of mourning, and speak 
comfort to the bereaved. 

It was a painful but a sacred task, 
and mounting my horse, I rode towards 
Shéve-na-garrew. The distance was 
only three miles. Had I been the 
bearer of comfortable tidings, a quarter 
of an hour would have closed the jour- 
ney, but in sadness of heart I could not 
speed on; and when I looked back from 
a rising ground not a bow-shot from 
James's gate, a group of men bearing a 
white bundle on their shoulders, and 
accompanied by a horseman, were visi- 
“ble within a mile. I guessed who the 
party were, spurred my horse to a gal- 
lop, and in five minutes was in the pres- 
ence of a widowed wife and nine child- 
ren, who that morning had pressed a 
father’s lips for the last time. 

Rumor had already filled Shéve-na- 
garrew with alarm; but the peasant 
boy who had flown with the intelligence 
suppressed the fatal result, and only 
told the servants that the.master and 
Mr. Andrews had quarrelled and gone 
out to fight. It is fifty-two years ago. 
I was then but eighteen; and yet the 
scene is more vivid—word, action, face, 
figure—all imprinted upon memory— 
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ay, and in clearer coloring than the 
common-place transaction which hap- 
pened yesterday. 

As sheep suddenly alarmed huddle 
together in wild uncertainty, the house- 
hold, who no longer owned a master, 
had collected in the drawing-room. It 
was a sorrowful sight—Mrs. O’Connor 
widowed in the prime of life, and sur- 
rounded by her children—the eldest girl 
not yet fourteen, and the youngest 4 
baby in his nurse’s arms. All eyes cen- 
tred upon me, yet none but the mother 
spoke. 

‘Dear Mr. M——, in mercy tell the 
worst. <A fearful report has reached 
us: it is rumored that my husband and 
Frank Andrews have quarrelled, and 
gone out to fight. It cannot be. A 
crowd of friends and neighbors would 
never barbarously look on, and see the 
parent of these helpless children peril 
his valuable life.’ 

I made no answer. I dared not 
speak the truth; and any attempt to 
conceal a terrible occurrence, which I 
was well aware a few minutes must dis- 
close, would but render the blow more 
stunning. Again the poor lady pressed 
her inquiries with impatient eagerness. 

‘Oh! speak, Mr. M——. Is the duel 
over ?’ 

I muttered that it was. 

‘Is James wounded ? or is the matter 
worse ?’ 

I shook my head mournfully, and in 
an under voice repeated the last word of 
the sentence—‘ worse /’ 

‘Ha!’ she exclaimed; ‘then one of 
them is killed ?’ 

She paused, and gasped the question: 
‘Which ?’ 

Could I have mustered nerve to reply, 
time was not allowed. The eldest of 
the orphans, a sweet girl just budding 
into womanhood, looked from the win- 
dow towards the entrance gate, and 
caught sight of the melancholy group, 
who at the moment were entering the 
avenue, with James’s body extended on 
a cabin-door, and covered with a white 
counterpane. She uttered a thrilling 
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ery, screamed wildly, ‘My father!’ 
and sank insensible on the carpet. In 
the same state her mother was removed 
from the room. 

The corpse was extended on the hall- 
table, and the wail of women united to 
the cry of childhood. The poor orphans 
wept bitterly as they gazed on the pallid 
features of their dead father; but the in- 
fant, all indifferent to his loss, smiled in 
his nurse’s arms, and played with a 
ringlet of her hair. Just then return- 
ing consciousness reminded Mrs. O’Con- 
nor that he whom she loved so fondly, 
and who so faithfully had returned her 
attachment, was lost to her and to her 
children for ever. She overheard the 
cry of sorrow in the hall, which the 
priest had endeavored vainly to repress ; 
and springing from the bed, with maniac 
strength flung the women aside who at- 
tempted to restrain her, rushed into the 
crowded apartment, threw herself on the 
dead body of her husband, and covered 
his cold lips with kisses. I could stand 
the scene no longer, but hurried from 
the house, and sought a distant bench 
beneath an elm-tree, where the priest 
joined me in half an hour. 

Allis pretty quiet,’ he said, ‘for the 
present, and several of the neighboring 
ladies hastened, when they heard of the 
accident, to remove the younger child- 
ren to their houses, and take charge of 
the poor women—may the Virgin send 
her consolation !’ 

‘May heaven prevent me from ever 
witnessing a similar scene!’ I fervently 
ejaculated. 

‘Amen!’ responded the churchman. 

‘I dare not denounce an appeal to the 
pistol under every circumstance,’ I con- 
tinued ; ‘but, good heaven! is it not a 
crying sin against humanity, that the 
sacred bond of married love should be 
rent asunder, and nine helpless beings 
robbed of their protector, because a ras- 
cally fox was to be dislodged ?’ 

His reverence lowered the tone of 
voice in which he had been speaking to 
one intended to convey what was to be 
considered strictly confidential. 
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‘The fact is, captain’—I was but an 
ensign at the time, n’importe—‘I never 
expected poor James would die other- 
wise, and rest assured that Frank An- 
drews in good time will be stretched 
upon a daisy ’ 

‘Stretched upon a daisy ?’ I said. 

‘Yes, laid his full length upon the 
sod some blessed morning, like a troop- 
er’s horse, with his shoes on. I never 
knew three regular fire-eaters in my 
life, who did not go to their account 
with the tool in their fist which they 
were so fond of handling. That was 
James’s worst fault—may Gop be mer- 
ciful to his soul! He was a good hus- 
band, a good father, and a good neigh- 
bor; but if a gentleman sneered out of 
time with him, it was nothing but the 
pistol. Poor James was a true Roman 
Catholic, and would not miss mass if he 
could help it; but Frank Andrews has 
no more religion than a Methodist. 
May the Lorp stand between us and 
the wicked!’ and Father Malachi pious- 
ly blessed himself. 

‘But would not the exhortations of 
your reverence turn this sinner from 
the evil of his ways?’ I inquired. 

‘My exhortations!’ exclaimed the 
churchman; ‘my dear captain, if St. 
Jerome of Prague, and St. Antony of 
Padua, the greatest preachers of their 
day, came upon earth again, and held 
forth next Sunday from the altar of 
Kill-na-coppal, the blessed fathers would 
have no more effect on Frank Andrews 
than if they had been all the time whis- 
tling jigs to a mile-stone.’ 

‘From your account of Mr. Andrews 
it will require extra labor to get him 
safe through purgatory, and procure 
him an introduction to Saint Peter.’ 

‘An introduction to Saint Peter!’ 
exclaimed Father Malachi, in a voice in 
which astonishment was mingled with 
indignation; ‘is it that blessed apostle 
will have any thing to say to a confirmed 
reprobate of his kind? Why, the saint, 
glory to his name, wouldn’t touch the 
malefactor with a tent-wattle! Now 
just listen to me for a few minutes, and 
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you may fancy afterwards what claim 
on Mother Church Frank Andrews has. 

‘You must know that he had an elder 
brother, called Dominic, who, of course, 
was heir to the estate; and Frank, like 
many a younger son, set out for Ger- 
many to push his fortune, where his 
uncle was a colonel. He remained 
abroad six years, until, one dark night, 
returning rather hearty from a club- 
dinner, Dominic—Gop be good to 
him!—rode into a quarry, and was 
found next morning with a broken 
neck. Letters were immediately sent 
abroad to tell Frank that his brother 
had met with an accident, and home he 
came. 

‘His mother was the best of Catho- 
lics,’ and up went a supplication for her 
soul. ‘Troth! she’s in a place where 
she ‘Il never renew her acquaintance 
with the lad she left behind her, and 
that ’s in heaven. When Frank ar- 
rived, after she had made tender inqui- 
ries after his health, the old lady was 
anxious to hear that her son had been 
attentive to his duties when away—and 
what do you think came out? He had 
never darkened a chapel-door or crooked 
his leg to the clergy from the day he 
left home until he came back again.’ 
Here Father Malachi paused to bless 
himself. ‘*‘O murder!’ said the old 
lady, as she turned her eyes up to the 
ceiling ; ‘why, you unfortunate young 
man, you are not company for a canni- 
bal—by this book ’—and she kissed her 
fan—‘I won’t stretch legs under the 
same mahogany until Father Malachi 
has made a Christian of you.’ 

‘I was sent for with all speed, and 
the messenger found me mounting my 
horse to give the rites to Tim Daly’s 
mother, who was n’t expected to pass 
the night over; but as the castle was in 
the way, and Mrs. Andrews had begged 
me to lose no time, I set off with the 
servant. I was soon closeted with the 
dear old lady, and in sore distress she 
told me the story. I knew that when 
- Frank left home he was no great shakes 
of a Catholic; but to come back a 
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heathen was awful. He was sent for to 
the stable, and I was shut in the back 
drawing-room to await the penitent. 
In he came presently, as loose a looking 
lad as you would meet in a month of 
Sundays. His hat was stuck upon 
three hairs, and he held his forefinger 
out to be shaken as carelessly as he 
would have presented it to a dog- 
breaker. ‘How wags the world with 
thee, Malachi? I remember, when I 
went abroad, that your nose was red, 
and you were a ten-tumbler man. 
D— me! it’s a regular mulberry 
now. Have you raised the alcoholic 
mixture to fifteen, eh! old chap?’ 
There was a penitential address from a 
sinner to the man who was about to 
shrive him! I hinted the object of my 
visit, and mentioned that my services 
were required elsewhere. ‘Then, my 
dear Malachi, do not let me detain you. 
I should regret that Mother Daly were 
stopped a night or two at Fiddler’s 
Green, because you were not in time to 
give her the last polish, and book her 
direct to paradise.’ I told him that his 
spiritual state had given his mother the 
deepest sorrow, and urged him by peni- 
tence to reconcile himself to holy 
church, ‘That is, I suppose, by fish- 
eating on a Friday,’ exclaimed the 
reprobate, ‘I hate fish. They sur- 
feited me with woolly turbot when a 
boy, and lean haddocks tke Lent before 
I left home; and ever since I detest 
any, thing that wears a fin, as much as 
old Clootie abominates holy water.’ 
‘Well, sir,” I returned, indignantly, 
‘you might have declined attention to 
your mother’s wishes, without offering 
offence tome. I shall apprise her that, 
to his parent and his priest, Mr. Francis 
is equally respectful; ‘Stop, Father 
Malachi. I would not annoy the dear 
old lady for the world. Do you plead 
guilty to the fifteen tumblers? Nay, 
don’t take a joke amiss. Come, let’s 
to business at once. Here I go down 
upon my marrow-bones. Wipe the ac- 
count off the slate at once, and put me 
down, to save time and trouble, for 
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every crime in the calendar but high- 
way robbery and wilful murder.’’ 

‘Upon my word, the confession was 
brief but comprehensive. Any symp- 
toms of moral amendment since, Father 
Malachi ?’ 

‘Yes,’ returned the priest, ‘if turning 
a cook off because she religiously de- 
murred against cooking eggs and bacon 
for breakfast on Good Friday. Now, 
Sir, what think you of Frank An- 
drews ?’ 

‘Why, that the aforesaid Francis is a 
sinner past praying for.’ 





There was not, throughout ‘ the-far 
west,’ a churchman who had mediated 
more successfully in affairs of honor, or 
brought so many intended and actual 
faction-fights to bloodless termination, 
than honest Malachi. In pulpit oratory 
there might have been abler theologians. 
Sancho Panza, a matter-of-fact reasoner, 
cunningly observes, that ‘soft words 
butter no parsnips ;’ and his reverence 
held similar opinions. If priests’ souls 
transmigrate, Father Tuck had slipped 
into the outer man of Father Malachi. 
In height he was some five feet nine, 
and, at five-and-thirty, weighed fifteen 
stone of bone and muscle, without an 
ounce of offal. To immense strength 
he united wonderful activity, and would 
do tricks that you might expect rather 
from the monkey than the buffalo. The 
best men have enemies; and it was 
broadly insinuated that Malachi put 
more reliance in the carnal weapon than 
was canonical, and hence that his most 
lasting impressions were made upon the 
carcase and not the conscience of the 
sinner. 

Malachi’s was a wild mountain parish, 
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and his flock were in keeping with it. 
The honest churchman labored hard 
with his blackthorn through the week, 
and on Sunday cursed until the old 
women feared that he would lift the 
slates off the chapel; and still his flock 
remained rebellious. During a visit he 
made to the house of a Protestant gen- 
tleman, whose wife was a great favorite, 
the unhappy divine poured out his sor- 
rows for her consolation. 

‘My heart ’s fairly broke, my lady, 
and the thieves will be the death of me. 
The divil himself—Curist pardon me for 
naming him !—would n’t knock the fear 
of Gop into the hearts of these malefac- 
tors. I half murdered Panrike More last 
Wednesday; and, by the blessing of 
Gop, I’ll curse the village of Cloonsal- 
lagh, root and branch, to-morrow.’ 

‘But,’ said the lady, when she had 
listened patiently to his jeremiad, ‘my 
dear Father Kavanagh, when battery 
and banning are ineffective, might not a 
course of scriptural instruction prove 
beneficial ?’ 

Malachi raised his eyes in horror and 
astonishment. 

‘Scriptural instruction to vagabonds 
like them! Arrah! stick them up with 
the Scriptures !’ 

Malachi, twenty years ago, went to 
his eccount. He was a generous and 
kindly soul, and the only thing to 
which he seemed to have a fixed aver- 
sion was a capital letter, for he always 
wrote the pronoun personal with a little 
‘i.’ I recollect his funeral well, and 
Protestant and Catholic fullowed him 
with sorrow to the grave. Peace to thy 
ashes, honest Malachi! Were all thy 
order like thyself, Ireland would be a 
Goshen ! } 
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A CHRISTIAN. 


BY JOHN RUTLEDGE FITZ-HENRI. 


In quiet dreams she dwells alone, 
In holy thought she lives apart — 
A heart where only love hath shone, 
A life without a touch of art. 
Her ways are not our worldly ways — 
She thinks not of these gloomy days. 


What matter though the nights are long, 
And sullen clouds obscure the moon, 
She makes her feast of prayer and song ; 

With her November smiles like June ; 
And thus as years glide sweetly past, 
The brightest, sweetest, is the last. 


Her hopes no fate can ever blight; 
Her wishes are like mounting flame ; 
To her alike are day and night, 
Winter and summer are the same; 
Whilst ever with her heart and eyes 
She builds her home in yonder skies. 


I saw her wand’ring in the morn, 
Down by the breezy sea she stood ; 
Around her waved the yellow corn : 
I called her from the summer, wood — 
She clasped me to her bosom fair, 
And kissed me in that balmy air. 


Last eve I sought her fragrant cell ; 

A sweet old man wept by the door — 
I greeted him if all were well: 

‘Alas!’ he said, ‘ for evermore!’ 
Upon her brow a sunbeam played, 
Upon her breast her hands were laid. 
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Tue mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea, 


And musing there an hour alone, 
I dreamed that Greece might yet be free. 






Tue breakfast party at the Hotel 
d’Angleterre, of Athens, on a bright 
morning in November, 18—, was com- 
posed of gay and pleasure-seeking indi- 
viduals, representing each portion of the 
globe. The conversation, which was 
carried on in French, had become gen- 
eral, and the battle-field of Marathon 
having been early introduced as a 
subject of interest, we were natural- 
ly led to a comparison between the 
character of the ancient Greeks and 
that of the present unworthy represent- 
atives of the once powerful republic, 
We were almost all strangers in Athens ; 
only one opinion, however, prevailed, as 
to the utter and unaccountable degen- 
eracy of the modern Greeks: our views 
were, nevertheless, keenly combated by 
the only Greek gentleman of the party, 
who, warmly espousing the cause of his 
countrymen, declared that to misgovern- 
ment and oppression alone the tempo- 
riry degradation of the Hellenic race 
was to be attributed, and expressed the 
most decided conviction that his country 
would, ere long, arise from the ashes of 
its former greatness, and shine forth 
once more among the nations of Europe. 
We might have repeated the words of 
Byron, whose memory is still dear in 
Greece : 
‘ But what is left the poet here ! 

For Greeks a blush—for Greece a tear.’ 
Generously considering, however, the 
weakness of our adversary, we willingly 
turned the conversation to the noble 
courage and devoted patriotism displayed 
by his forefathers on the plains of Mara- 
thon. Our friend, a gentleman-like and 
agreeable person, soon recovered his 
good-humor, and obligingly volunteered 
to be our cicerone on the following day 
to the interesting spot we had been dis- 
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cussing. The offer met with a ready 
and universal acceptance, and the ar- 
rangement of all minor details having 
been handed over to our host, it was de- 
cided that we should start the following 
morning, after breakfast. An unexpect- 
ed difficulty, however, present: d itself: 
the lonely and wooded region through 
which it was necessary to pass was said 
to be infested by numerous bands of 
robbers, whose daring and repeated at- 
tacks upon travellers had lately become 
the subject of serious consideration and 
general alarm, not only to the inhabit- 
ants of the country, but also to the weak 
and corrupt government of Athens, 
which found itself utterly unable to stem 
the torrent of brigandage, at that time 
devastating the whole continent of 
Greece, and especially the neighborhood 
of the capital. Our ardor was, it must 
be confessed, a little damped by the 
strange and, I doubt not, maliciously 
exaggerated tales which were freely re- 
peated around us, It was suggested 
that our numbers and arms would be 
a sufficient protection. 

‘Ma sono assassini,’* whispered a 
pale-faced, timid-looking Italian. 

‘Bah, bah,’ replied, in the same lan- 
guage, a fiery young Englishman, ‘ sare- 
mo anche noi assassini, se sia necessa- 
rio.’ t The argument was unanswerable ; 
but I could not help smiling at the differ- 
ent spirit evinced by the hardy Saxon 
and the puny Neapolitan. Anxious as 
I felt for the coming of the morrow, in 
order to start on our interesting expedi- 
tion, I found but little difficulty in pass- 
ing the remainder of the day. The 
stranger in the classic capital of Greece 
can never feel at a loss for occupation of 


* But they are murderers. 
+ We also will be murderers, if necessary, 
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thought. Turn which way he will, some 
glorious remnant of the past is sure to 
arrest his wandering steps. On the day 
in question, I paid a visit to La Lan- 
terne de Diogéne, a beautiful little mar- 
ble temple, a perfect gem of symmetry 
and taste. This exquisite work of art, 
which is the smallest of all the Athenian 
monuments, has been excavated from 
the midst of a surrounding heap of rub- 
bish the accumulation of centuries ; 
thus its beauty is perhaps enhanced by 
the filthy and poverty-stricken aspect 
of the neighborhood, in the centre of 
which it rises, like an oasis in the desert. 
It is a circular temple, built on a quad- 
rangular base; the projecting and richly 
chased roof is supported by fluted pil- 
lars, whose graceful capitals of Corinth- 
ian architecture are surmounted by a 
broad band, representing numerous fig- 
ures of men and dolphins; the intervals 
between the pillars are built up with 
square-cut pieces of marble, without 
windows. It is therefore difficult to 
assign a use for so diminutive an abode, 
scarcely larger, internally, than an ordi- 
nary-sized sentry-box. Having made a 
hasty sketch of this lovely specimen of 
ancient architecture, I returned to my 
hotel, in order to make some slight ad- 
ditions to my costume, ere I appeared at 
the fashionable promenade of the day, 
which, it was expected, would be hon- 
ored by the presence of King Otho and 
his beautiful Queen. On reaching the 
spot, I found a military band of about 
sixty performers, playing an air from 
Verdi’s beautiful opera of ‘ Ernani,’ with 
astonishing taste and execution. Among 
the loungers there was a pretty good 
sprinkling of the native aristocracy, and 
a large preponderance of military men. 
The absence of every thing even resem- 
bling beauty among the gentler portion 
of the company was most remarkable; 
it was therefore with unmixed pleasure 
that I beheld an open English barouche, 
drawn by a pair of heavy German horses 
which made its appearance among the 
expectant throng. I was at no loss to 
recognize their Majesties; the silent 
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though seemingly willing respect with 
which they were saluted told me, plain- 
ly enough, that I was in the presence of 
royalty; and much as I had heard of the 
beauty and graceful dignity of the 
Queen, I was not disappointed. She 
was apparently under thirty years of 
age ; her clear white complexion and fair 
hair proclaimed her German origin, 
while the beauty of her features, and a 
certain air of aristocratic superiority, 
joined to the frankest affability of man- 
ner, made her, what she certainly was, 
the most beautiful queen in Europe. 
King Otho’s extreme plainness of fea- 
ture was redeemed by his manly figure 
and striking deportment, set off to the 
best advantage by the picturesque cos- 
tume of his adopted country, which he 
invariably wore, consisting of a short 
jacket of the lightest blue, richly em- 
broidered with silver, and the pure white 
fustanella, with brocaded gaiters of sil- 
ver and blue, while the simple yet grace- 
ful fez which covered his head gave a qui- 
et and pleasing finish to the whole. The 
departure of the royal pair was the signal 
for a dispersion, upon which I returned 
to my hotel and excellent table @héte. 
By eight o’clock the following morn- 
ing we were all mustered, Our party 
consisted of nine gentlemen, armed like 
highwaymen, and two guides, while an 
abundant supply of edibles having been 
early forwarded to the heights of Mara- 
thon, left us nothing to desire in the way 
of creature comforts. The weather was 
charming, and the pure and invigorating 
air of Greece caused our spirits to mount 
to the highest pitch of hilarity. The 
city of Athens, with its noble Acropolis 
and neighboring mountains, formed one 
of the most beautiful sights I had ever 
beheld, as, towering in our rear, we bade 
them a temporary farewell. The first 
half of our journey for about seven 
miles was uninteresting enough, per- 
formed as it was en voiture, and right 
glad we were to arrive at a miserable 
Greek farm-house, where horses were 
waiting to convey us to our journey’s 
end. We were soon mounted; my 
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horse, every inch a devil, was most un- 
ruly, and to make the matter worse, his 
bridle, a single rein, with a very power- 
ful bit, was far from trustworthy, and 
threatened at every pull to separate in 
two. Our way for some distance lay 
through a rocky and perfectly unculti- 
vated tract of mountain country, with 
little vegetation save the arbutus and a 
few stunted trees which skirted our path. 
A more likely or better adapted spot for 
an attack on the unwary traveller could 
not be imagined; high, rocky inequal- 
ities rose on every side, behind which 
the concealed brigand could in perfect 
safety level his rusty fire-lock at the un- 
suspecting victim. 

‘In fact it is here,’ said our guide, a 
fine, intelligent old Greek, who spoke 
four languages with the greatest facility, 
‘that we may expect an attack from 
these mountain robbers, should such be 
our destiny,’ Greeks and Turks being 
ever fatalists. ‘There, Signori,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ do you mark yon high and irreg- 
ular mass of grey rock which rises from 
the midst of the low brushwood, almost 
entirely surrounding it? I never pass 
the spot without a shudder,’ muttered 
the old man. 

‘Why, why?’ anxiously inquired his 
hearers, as we pushed our horses closer 
to his side. 

‘Because there, many years ago, the 
greatest misfortune that can happen to 
a guide befell me, Gop knows, without 
any blame on my part; ’tis a sad story, 
gentlemen. Some twenty years back I 
was passing this very spot in the service 
of two Eng'ish gentlemen; the elder, a 
man of about forty years of age, was 
bent upon visiting the field of Marathon, 
while the younger thought only of the 
fun and probable adventure which might 
befall them in the trip which was at that 
time really dangerous.’ I had done my 
best, Signori, to dissuade them from 
their purpose, for the country was then 
even more infested than now by lawless 
hands of robbers who spared neither sex 
nor age, if their cupidity were once 
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aroused; in vain did I represent all this 
to the headstrong travellers.’ 

‘We will carry neither gold nor orna- 
ments about us,’ exclaimed impetuously 
the younger; ‘nothing but our good 
English weapons, and woe to the robber 
who dares to stop our path.’ 

‘* Yes, yes, gentlemen,’ I replied ; ‘ but 
these same English arms would be a 
prize to the mountain robber, for which 
he would willingly peril both body and 
soul.’ 

‘*Let him do so,’ quietly observed the 
elder, ‘we go at all risks.’ 

‘I could say no more;‘so in an evil 
hour we started on horseback ; all went 
well with us till we reached the locality 
we are now approaching. I had warned 
my employers to be on the look-out, 
and as if my words had been prophetic, 
at that moment a ferocious-looking figure 
stepped from behind yon rock, armed to 
the teeth, and spoke to us in the Greek 
language’ 

‘* What says the villain,’ angrily in- 
quired the younger gentleman, while 
a look of quict and determined resistance 
took possession of the countenance of 
his friend, as he cocked his rifle, and 
reined in his horse. 

‘* He says,’ I replied, ‘that you must 
dismount, lay down your arms, watches, 
and money, and then place yourselves 
with your faces flat on the earth.’ A 
smile of ineffable scorn lit up the fea- 
tures of the young man, as with the ra- 
pidity of thought he brought his rifle to 
the shoulder, and pulled the fatal trigger. 
The robber chief gave one frantic wave 
of the hand, as if to arrest his inevitable 
fate, but in vain; with a bound in the 
air, he fell dead at the base of the rock 
on which he had stood. Almost simul- 
taneously the sharp report of three rifles, 
and a white, curling smoke from the 
thicket caught my eye and ear; I looked 
round at my two masters, the younger 
wavered in his saddle, swayed to and 
fro for the space of a single second, and 
fell heavily to the ground. The face of 
the elder was dark with inward passion 
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and intense emotion: rifle in hand, he 
was watching the corpse of the robber 
with an earnestness of purpose that I 
could not mistake ; his own life seemed 
as nothing. At that moment, as he had 
evidently anticipated, a crouching figure 
stole from the thicket and tried to drag 
the body within its protecting shelter ; 
in a second his rifle was in air, and its 
sharp twang, followed by an acute and 
agonizing scream, told plainly enough 
that a second victim had been sacrificed 
to the terrible vengeance of the English- 
man. Leaving their dead, the robbers 
were now in-full retreat, and we were 
able to attend to our wounded comrade. 
Life was not extinct, and in a short time 
he partially recovered his consciousness ; 
we dressed his wounds as best we 
could, and carried him back to the near- 
est dwelling, where I left him in charge 
of his friend, and hastened to Athens 
for assistance. Suffice to say, gentle- 
men,’ continued our guide, that for 
months he lay hovering between life and 
death, and that, broken down in health 
and constitution, he was finally able to 
depart for his own country.’ 

Deeply affected, we pursued our way, 
not without carefully looking to the state 
of our arms, and forming a silent resolve 
toe use them unsparingly in case of need. 
We were now nearly at the end of our 
journey, in all about fourteen miles. I 
and one of my companions were slightly 
in advance of the others, our Greek 
friend was close behind, and we had just 
entered a broad, woody tract of rocky 
and wild-looking country. While I was 
even yet ruminating on the fatal scene 
so feelingly described by our guide, an 
exclamation of surprise aroused me 
from my meditations —a sudder. turn of 
the path had opened out to our view a 
lovely little oasis of the greenest 
turf, which shone in bright relief 
against the grey, stony background 
of the surrounding forest. The sight 
that there caught our eye was, however, 
far from reassuring. About forty of the 
most ferocious-looking Greeks, dressed 
in the national costume, were reposing 
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in seeming indifference round a bivouac 
fire, which burned cheerily in the centre 
of this picturesque group; while others 
were engaged in cleaning their arms or 
cooking over separate little fires, which, 
sparkling at the feet of the more retired 
rocks, added to the interest of the scene, 

‘We are in for it at last,’ I cried, as I 
reined in my horse. All idea of resist- 
ance, however, to so large and well- 
armed a force was indeed absurd, so we 
quietly waited for our Greek acquaint- 
ance in order to have the benefit of his 
Services as interpreter. Upon observing 
the intruders on their privacy, a few of 
the fiercest and most desperate-looking 
of the bandits had started to their feet, 
looking ominously to the priming of their 
long rifles, but on a sign from one who, 
though little less lawless and dirty -look- 
ing than themselves, seemed to be their 
leader, they as instantaneously resumed 
their position on the grass. We were 
now joined by our Greek companion, 
and never shall I forget the look of hor- 
ror and disgust with which he at first 
regarded the trap into which we had ap- 
paretitly fallen. On seeing our evident 
astonishment and annoyance, the rob- 
ber-chief (for such we never doubted 
him to be) politely approached, and ob- 
serving our cicerone, his fierce and beard- 
ed countenance relaxed into a grim smile 
of recognition, as he exchanged with 
that gentleman a courteous salutation in 
Greek. A few words served to clear up 
the mystery. In consequence of the re- 
peated and daring acts of aggression so 
recently perpetrated by the mountain 
freebooters, the government had at last 
determined upon sending out «a force of 
irregular troops to scour the fastnesses 
of the mountain district around us, and 
it was a small detachment of their num- 
ber that we had now encountered while 
enjoying a short repose after the harass- 
ing duties of the morning. Not a little 
pleased at our escape from a danger 
which seemed inevitable, we resumed 
our journey, and, after proceeding a few 
hundred paces, found ourselves at the 
edge of a rocky and precipitous descent 
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of several hundred feet, from which we 
looked down upon the celebrated plain of 
Marathon, which, stretching far along 
the shore, was finally bounded by a con- 
tinuation of the very heights on which 
we were standing. The lovely island of 
Eubcea, extending like a map before us, 
lay apparently within a stone’s throw of 
the shore, which, washed by the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean, reposed in 
peaceful tranquillity at our feet. In the 
centre of the plain rose a single tumulus 
or mound, said to have been erected by a 
grateful country over the burial-place of 
the two hundred Greeks who fell on that 
never-to-be-forgotten day. The eye with 
one glance took in the whole picture, 
while the imagination, strong as reality, 
filled up the most minute details of the 
battle-field: the invading forces of the 
Medes and Persians with their backs to 
the shore, where lay their countless 
barks — the gallant and devoted little 
army of patriot Greeks, ten thousand 
strong, firm in the rightfulness of their 
cause, drawn up with their rear resting 
on the mountains, which looked full on 
the shore and the opposing host — the 
sullen roar of the conflict —the short, 
fierce struggle for supremacy, and the 
sudden panic and disordered flight, thus 
beautifully described in Childe Harold: 


‘Wuewn Marathon became a magic word; 
Which uttered, to the hearer’s eye appear 
The camp, the host, the fight, the conquer- 

or’s career, 

The flying Mede, his shaftless broken bow ; 

The fiery Greek, his red pursuing spear; 

Mountains above, earth’s, ocean’s plain 

below ; 

Death in the front,destruction in the rear! 

Such was the scene, what uow remaineth 

here?’ 

The advantage of position had evident- 
ly Been in favor of the Greeks, who, in 
case of a reverse, could easily retreat, 
favored by the mountains which protect- 
ed their rear, with regularity and effect 
into the interior of their country ; while 
the Persians, in case of disaster, must 
inevitably perish ere they could reach 
their fleet, which necessarily had lain 
at some distance from the shore. 
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In order to account for the possible de” 
feat of two hundred thousand men by an 
army numerically so inferior, it must be 
borne in mind that the discipline, arms, 
and tactics of the contending hosts were 
far from equal —a circumstance, as was 
proved by the event, which rendered the 
two armies less unequal than could have 
possibly been imagined. The Greeks, 
led by their favorite general, Miltiades, 
were inured to war; their armor, both 
offensive and defensive, was of the most 
superior quality ; their tactics were skil- 
ful, and all but irresistible when opposed 
to undisciplined troops, however supe- 
rior in numbers. Drawn up in phalanx- 
es of sixteen deep, the leading files, 
composed of the bravest of their ‘ young 
men, rushed impetuously on the enemy,’ 
followed closely by the rear-ranks, which, 
filled up by the oldest and most expe- 
rienced warriors, inflicted an unsparing 
vengeance on the coward or the waverer, 
should any be found in the intermediate 
ranks. Such a system of attack may 
well be considered as invincible when aid- 
ed by the loftiest patriotism and the firm- 
est self-reliance. How different was the 
character of the opposing force! The 
luxurious Persians, arrayed by order of 
their tyrannical king, cared nothing for 
the cause in which they were engaged. 
Entirely without discipline ; armed prin- 
cipally with missiles and darts, and al- 
most unprotected by defensive armor, 
they were utterly unable to withstand the 
terrible onset of the fiery Greeks. The lat- 
ter, having over night strewn the ground 
with trunks and branches of trees, were 
unimpeded in their attacks by the caval- 
ry of the enemy, who were thus unable 
to participate in the conflict, which, ac- 
cording to history, was fiercely but brief- 
ly contested. An unaccountable panic 
having seized the legions of Darius, they 
threw down their arms and fled tumult- 
uously to the shore, where, in the vain 
effort to regain their fleet, thousands 
and thousands of their numbers were 
unresistingly slaughtered by the victo- 
rious Greeks. What a contrast did 
the scene before us offer to the one we 
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have attempted to describe as having 
taken place more than two thousand 
years before? Notasign or sound of 
life was now to be seen or heard, save the 
neighing of our horses and the chattering 
of our guides, as they prepared our frugal 
repast. Where now was the din of bat- 
tle, the groan of the dying warrior, or 
the shout of the exultant victor? and 
where now was that Greece that once 


‘Such mighty deeds could dare?’ 


Where indeed? we may well ask, but 
who shall answer ? 

Having revelled in the glorious scene 
to our heart’s content, and refreshed our- 
selves and our horses, we descended into 
the plain, and performed a dashing 
charge in imitation of the cavalry of Ar- 
taphernes. I soon, however, became a 
‘flying Mede,’ for long after my compan- 
ions had resumed their usual place, I 
was still rushing, Gilpin-like, over the 
plain, utterly unable to restain my head- 
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strong steed, whose blood being up, had 
become perfectly unmanageable; his 
head was, however, turned towards 
home, and I had little fear for the result 
of our gallop, as I well knew that the 
steep and rocky ascent before us would 
act as a quietus to the half-maddened 
animal; and so it proved, for after tear- 
ing up the stony path for a few paces, he 
came blown and exhausted to a sudden 
stand-still. I had now to await the ar+ 
rival of my companions who were fat 
behind, and had thus an opportunity of 
taking a parting survey of the classi¢ 
plain on which, in all human probability, 
my eye would never again rest. Our re 
turn, thanks to the irregulars who were 
scouring the very district through which 
we had to pass, was achieved without let 
or hindrance, and highly delighted with 
our day’s amusement, we reached, to- 
wards evening, the ancient city from 
which we had departed in the morning. 


And nature droops her sad and down-cast eyes, 
Gazing anon with meek and mute surprise, 


To watch the starry snow-flakes whirl and play. 


Old Winter sits at last upon his throne, 


Grim, chilling, ghost-like, as in years gone by ; 
A freezing smile lights up his shaggy eye, 


His voice is like the North wind’s wailing moan. 


And these, his messengers, gay, sprightly things, 
_ Bring back rare memories in golden shreds — 


Sweet chimes of silver bells, swift-flying sleds, 
And the long winter evening gatherings. 


A gush of merry voices fills the air, 
Gay shouts of laughter echo far and near ; 
‘The children love the twilight of the year — 
Let us be young with them, and laugh at care. 
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Tne sun was setting upon one of the 
rich, grassy glades of a forest. Hun- 
dreds of broad-headed, short-stemmed, 
wide-branched oaks flung their gnarled 
arms over a thick carpet of the most de- 
licious greensward ; in some places they 
were intermingled with beeches, hollies, 
and copsewood of various descriptions, 
so closely as totally to intercept the lev- 
el beams of the sinking sun; in others, 
they receded from each other, forming 
those long, sweeping vistas, in the intri- 
cacy of which the eye delights to lose 
itself, while imagination considers them 
as the paths to yet wilder scenes of 
sylvan solitude. Here the red rays of 
‘ the sun shot a broken and discolored 
light that partially hung upon the varie- 
gated boughs and mossy trunks of the 
trees; and there they illuminated in 
brilliant particles the portions of turf to 
which they made their way. This de- 
licious passage is not ours; we have 
made one omission and one insertion. To 
whom it belongs, we shall not give our- 
selves the trouble of saying. Perhaps, 
however, our modesty in relinquishing 
any claim to originality deserves some 
notice. Milton has transferred many 
Homeric outlines to his divine history- 
piece, without thinking it necessary to 
be equally particular. Virgil, in like 
manner, left to an ingenious posterity 
the repayment of several small accounts 
due to Valerius and Apollonius Rhodius, 
for decorating the Aineid.’ Neither did 
we select this passage from any diffi- 
dence in our own powers; like Gray, 
who offered to a friend the use of an 
unfinished letter he had picked up in the 
street, we had a beginning of our own, 
which we might have used if we had 
pleased. The truth is, that no words 
could so well represent the place in 
which we find ourselves. Did you ever 


spend a summer hour in making notes 
of shadows with a view to their history ? 
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Perhaps not. Then you would be sur- 
prised to find how exactly the progress 
of a shadow is the progress of a genius. 
There is a delight in these rural saun- 
terings that cannot be explained. Hor- 
ace beautifully alludes to it in his Epistle 
to Tibullus : 


* An tacitum silvas inter reptare salubres, 
Curantem, quidquid dignum sapiente bono- 
que est.’ 

Mark the charm of reptare — it de- 
scribes the thoughtful and contented 
feeling of enjoyment, that induces you 
to linger along in shade and sunshine. 
Rogers happily, though unconsciously, 
renders it, by ‘loitering from stile to 
stile.’ But where the only sound is the 
bird rustling the hedge, have you never 
thought of looking for your own shad- 
ow? When was it behind? Whenever 
the sun is in your face, your shadow is 
at your back. 

And when has it been otherwise with 
the poet or the painter, or the man of 
noble thought and magnificent enter- 
prise? With Milton, or Columbus ? 
Long and wearisome the hours in which 
they worked their way to glory ; melan- 
choly their journey towards the rising 
orb of their reputation. They cast a 
shadow, indeed, but they see it not; far 
behind it stretches, rather cheering to 
others than to themselves. 

Retrace your steps down that cool 
and glimmering lane. Let it be even- 
ing. What a change! Warm drops 
of light seem to fall upon the grassy 
edges, and here and there to strike a 
spark into the still depth of the per- 
fumed copse upon which a few clusters of 
May continue to hang. Where is your 
shadow now? Twenty feet before you 
at least, as if it were determined to 
climb your gate, sweep up the garden, 
and sit down in your own parlor before 
you can turn thecorner. It is a race be- 
tween you and your shadow ; but while 
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you are going away from the sun, you 
will never catch it. Can you make no 
simile out of this? When the sun of 
the intellectual life is setting, and the 
pilgrim of poetry or art is walking away 
from the glory of his morning and his 
prime, where is his shadow? Cast for- 
ward into the untrodden paths of futu- 
rity ? It lengthens at every step; and it 
is only when he himself is sinking into 
gloom and dissolution, that the shadow 
of his renown, dilatingall its proportions 
of grandeur, seems to spring into the 
rich orchards of a remoter and sunnier 
climate. 

But yet again. In this quiet lane, 
where we have been walking and dream- 
ing, it is very curious to watch the thin 
and fantastic checkering of shade which 
the trees fling upon the path. When 
the sun shines clearly, and the boughs 
are unruffied by the wind, the reflection 
is perfectly calm and unbroken. You 
may mark the image of every leaf. But 
when the breeze rustles the boughs, the 
shadow is immediately broken and dis- 
persed. Nay, the little foot of a bird 
will confuse it, or its swift wing will 
drive another shade over it; and so it is 
with the beauty of fancy and grace. 
They cast their soft images of bloom 
over the still paths of thought; but the 
first agitation of the elements disorders 
them ; the minutest insect of envy or 
malice can annihilate their outline. 

O wonderful history of shadows! 
what page of human life can you not 
illustrate! The Greek proverb is itself 
a homily: listen to its exemplification. 
An Athenian having hired an ass for a 
journey to Delphi, on arriving in the 
neighborhood of the sanctuary, fatigued 
with the load and oppressed by the heat 
of the day, tethered his beast, and lay 
down torepose under its shadow. To 
this arrangement the ass-driver de- 
murred; that privilege he claimed for 
himself. He insisted that his employer 
had only bargained for the use of his ass, 
not its shadow. A fierce dispute was 
the consequence, terminating in a law- 
suit between the parties; and hence 
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arose the proverb — tege dvov oxide pa- 
xeo8ac — to fight about the shadow of 
an ass. When professors of history and 
writers of political economy are in search 
of a motto, they will know where to find 
it. If Walpole or Bolingbroke had been 
asked, in the hours of their loneliness 
and desertion, for what they had been 
contending during the happiest hours of 
their lives, would they have shown 
themselves to be wiser then than the 
Athenian traveller to Delphi? Yet their 
followers remain ! 

And, behold, even while we speak, a 
thick mist has passed over the sun; our 
sylvan walk becomes cold and dark; 
and a few heavy drops are trickling down 
upon the turf; yet, even with these 
changes we can play, 


‘ Loose types of things through all degrees,’ 


Undoubtedly, the hour will come — 
be it near or remote — when the names 
of Raffaelle, and Titian, and Rubens, 
and Guido, will grow dim, like their 
works ; while the light of their names 
sinking below the horizon, their shadows 
will be cast with a wavering uncertainty 
over the agitated surface of time. Won- 
derful, indeed, are the vicissitudes of 
taste! Reynolds told Northcote that 
at the beginning of his career, so univer- 
sal was the admiration of Kneller in 
England, that any person who had pre- 
sumed to suggest a competitor in Van- 
dyck would, even by artists themselves, 
have been laughed to silence and scorn. 
The kingdom of rhyme received the 
same law. If Belinda wished to dazzle 
posterity by her fascinations, her road 
was clearly marked out: 

‘Let Kne.iter paint them, and let Popr 
commend.’ 

Now, her poet lives in our memories, 
and her painter in our dictionaries. 
And though taste should spare the can- 
vas, age will not. The famous ‘Rais- 
ing of Lazarus’ is affirmed to be as 
much disguised by the decay of its var- 
nish as if seen through a smoky glass; 
and a very accomplished critic has com- 
municated the painful intelligence that 
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the ‘ Market Cart’ 6f Gainsborough is 
being gradually destroyed by the in- 
gredients employed to puint. The 
seed of early deflowerment and death 
was concealed in the beautiful coloring 
of Reynolds; and the poison began to 
spread through tage delicate veins of his 
nymphs almost before the last drop of 
bloom had fallen upon their cheeks from 
his pencil. But no cloud of this night 
that defaces the majestic drawing of 
Michael Angelo, and obscures the Vene- 
tian hues of Piombo, has darkened the 
calm beauty of Virgil, or deadened one 
dimple in the Lelage of Horace. 

The ruin of art seems of a truth, to be 
by far the most rapid and appalling. 
We may listen in vain for any strain of 
Beatrice along the busy streets of Flor- 
ence, or any sigh of Laura amid the 
still shades of Vaucluse; but the fisher- 
man drying his net on the rocky strand 
of Tyre, and the solitary traveller por- 
ing over the blocks of Babylon, are the 
only parallels of that hideous desolation 
which has gathered over the dream of 
the Venetian school, when a consul in 
that city was once unable to obtain an 
artist competent to paint the king’s 
arms, and was, therefore, compelled to 
‘paint them himself, to put up over his 
consular door.’ Yet the same sun still 
streams into the window which once 
illuminated the purple robes of Titian 
and the gorgeous processions of Tinto- 
retto. What is this but the oblivion of 
the Rule of Three in the college where 
Newton made his discoveries in light, or 
the want of a primer in that Temple 
where Hooker constructed the majestic 
scheme of the Polity? What is it but 
another page in the history of shadows ? 

But we hope, in this play of similes, 
which the sunshine suggested to us, to 
discover some interesting and even new 
features of relationship between the 
painters and the poets of ancient and 
modern times, and it will be quite in 
harmony with our subject to take them 
as they occur tous. The beauty of a 
sunny bough arises chiefly out of its 
being swayed by the wind— shadow 
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and sunshine intermingling quick. We 
shall be surprised if this bough in the 
rich gardens of fancy shall scatter no 
pleasant color upon the grass. 

It has been remarked that the Vene- 
tian school imparted their brilliancy of 
hue by selecting a white ground, upon 
which they laid ‘every color in its na- 
tive purity;’ and, harmonizing the 
whole ‘by glazing with transparent 
tints, lowered the gaudiness,’ without 
impairing the power of the original de- 
sign. This was the manner of Rubens, 
of Rembrandt, and of Teniers. But 
Rubens wanted the transparent softness 
of the Venetian. This artifice was, in- 
deed, known to the early Greek masters. 
That subdued brightness between shade 
and light, which is so soothing to the eye 
of taste, they expressed by a word of 
which our tone is the happy represent- 
ative both in meaning and sound. Now, 
if we look into that school of art which 
Virgil founded, and which answers, in 
many respects to the Venetian, we shall 
easily recognize a similar course of pre- 
paration. Virgil is himself the Titian of 
his art. We have only to substitute 
words for colors, and the pen for the 
pencil. The pure simplicity of the orig- 
inal thought corresponds very well with 
the white ground of the painter. Upon 
this purity of conception he spreads the 
colors of imagination and fancy, harmo- 
nizing them into that exquisite soberness 
and grace, alike removed from glare and 
coldness, which compose the chastity of 
style which, in a poem as in a picture, 
may be properly called tone; and in 
giving full effect to this charm, we ob- 
serve also that indefinable quality of 
genius which in painting is known as 
surface, and in poetry may be represent- 
ed by the mild radiance and polish of 
the language, seeming to reflect the im- 
ages from the clear depths of its bosom. 
In this quality we might be tempted to 
trace in Virgil a stronger resemblance to 
Correggio even, than to Titian. In 
Rembrandt and Reynolds, surface is too 
artificial; in Rubens it does not pre- 
dominate ;but in Titian we discover all 
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the unobtrusive charm of its presence. 
‘Relishing but retiring; there it is; 
nobody knows how; but take it from 
Titian, and half the charm goes forth.’ 
Take it from Virgil, and what remains ? 

Let us remark, after a very able writer 
upon this exquisite science, that where 
indolence or haste has caused a dark 
ground to be used, as in some pictures 
by Tintoretto and Bassano, it has al- 
ways worked its way through, spotting 
over and injuring the entire surface ; 
and so in the pictures of the pen, the 
hasty writer has soon paid the penalty 
of his sloth. 

Now we .think that the manner of 
Virgil’s composition corresponds in ey- 
ery essential particular with that of 
Titian. He began by making rude 
sketches, outlines of the figures that 
were to fill his great historical picture. 
How many studies must he have pre- 
pared for that wonderful Carthaginian 
queen, before she swelled out into his 
verse in all the voluptuous splendor of 
her passion and her charms! So again 
with his landscapes. At how many an 
oak in the green paths of Mantua had 
he sat growing to the root, until he had 
carried away in his memory the shape 
of every bough, and the shade of every 
leaf! Virgil’s recollections would be 
Claude’s drawings ; and if he took Ho- 
mer for a companion, the association 
would not be strongér than that of 
Claude with Gaspar Poussin, who were 
seen together bodily, with their sketch- 
ing apparatus, at Tivoli. There is not a 
rural scene in the ‘Georgics’ which has 
not the truthfulness of Cowper’s barn- 
door, with its resounding flail and as- 
cending mist. Carlo Maratti and Carlo 
Dolce spent their lives behind their lay 
figures, but life is the study of genius. 
We are furnished with a very interest- 
ing illustration of this diligent accuracy 
of observation in the history of Wal- 
ter Scott. When he was writing ‘ Roke- 
by,’ his friend, Mr. Morrit observed him 
noting down the little wild flowers that 
clustered round the cave of Guy Denzil, 
and he expressed to Scott his astonish- 
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ment at his unneeessary fatigue, since 
daisies, violets, or primroses, he sup- 
posed, would answer the purpose equal- 
ly well. But Scott properly replied : 


‘That in nature herself no two scenes are 
exactly alike, and that whoever copied truly 
what was before his eyes would possess the 
same variety in his description, and exhibit 
apparently an imagination as boundless as 
the range of nature in the scenes he record- 
ed; whereas, whoever trusted to imagination 
would soon find his own mind circumscribed 
and contracted to a few favorite images ; and 
the repetition of these would, sooner or later, 
produce that very monotony and barrenness 
which has always haunted descriptive poet- 
ry, in the hands of any but the patient wor- 
shipper of truth.’ 


Again, Virgil’s manner of correction 
resembled Titian’s in degree: he com- 
posed a certain number of verses in the 
morning, and continued polishing and 
shaping them through successive years. 
Now we remember a saying of Bayle, 
that some authors cannot correct, their 
force being so exhausted in the labor of 
composition, that the flame of inspira- 
tion never returns; and this may un- 
questionably be true of a certain class of 
writers, and that not the highest. The 
flame, kindled only out of a few heaps of 
damp and hastily collected fagots, being 
once quenched, cannot easily be re- 
stored ; but he who builds by the light 
of a fire in which are consumed the long- 
hoarded and costly treasures of a life, 
can renew the blaze as often as it de- 
clines ; nay, he lets it moulder away for 
a season, in order that he may contem- 
plate, with a calmer eye, the palace of 
thought which he is so painfully erect- 
ing. Invention is a mighty and impet- 
uous element, but it is under control; 
it can be stimulated or subdued; and 
the affrighted traveller, rushing from 
the tide of a blazing forest, is no just 
emblem of the poet among the kindling 
growth of imagination and learning. It 
has been the fashion to regard Pindar 
under this aspect of being vanquished 
by the heat, and driven before the tem- 
pest of his own intellect; but the Ho- 
mers and Miltons of the world can 
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quench the conflagration as well as pro- 
duce it. Shelley did not consult his 
fame when he dismissed one of his 
longest works with the words: 


‘The poem now presented to the public 
occupied little more than six months in the 
composition. That period has been devoted 
to the task with unremitting ardor and en- 
thusiasm. I have exercised a watchful and 
earnest criticism on my work as it grew un- 
der my hands. I would willingly have sent 
it forth to the world with that perfection 
which long labor and revision is (are?) said 
to bestow; but I found that if I should gain 
something in exactness by this method, I 
might lose much of the newness and energy 
of imagery and language as it flowed fresh 
from my mind.’ 

And the quality that produced these ef- 
fects was the same in the poet as in the 
painter, namely, unwearied thought and 
ceaseless correction. The ‘ Pietro Mar- 
tire’ of Titian underwent the slow elab- 
oration of eight years; and ‘The Last 
Supper,’ he told Charles V. was the pro- 
duct of seven. Most of us have indulged 
a desire that some magical wand could 
have thrown open to us the domestic in- 
teriors of the great masters of poetry or 
eloquence, when the flame of their inspir- 
ation was burning in their eyes, and all 
the ministering genii of imagination were 
bringing in treasures. Now it happens 
that, with respect to Titian, our desire is 
granted. We possess a sketch of him 
from the pen of an Italian, Boschini, 
who received his information in a direct 
line of tradition from a personal friend 
of the painter. He seems to have 
worked after this manner. He began 
by striking off his majestic outlines in 
four pencilings ; he then laid them aside, 
suffering months to go by before he 
looked at them again; when he did, it 
was not only with the stern penetration 
of a rival, but with that prophetic con- 
centration of future excellencies which 
imparts so intense a vigor to the dilating 
eye of genius. The most curious cir- 
cumstance remains to be told. The last 
corrections were given by daily touches ; 
‘by uniting the high lights with rub- 
bings of his thumb, melting them into 
VOL. LXIL 35 
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the half tint, and uniting one tint with 
another ; sometimes with all his fingers 
dashing in a dark touch on some an- 
gle to give force; at other times with 
softening of red, like drops of blood, 
which gave life to some superficial part.’ 
It is a most extraordinary verification of 
the Horatian precept applied to the sis- 
ter art, and exhibits the painter, in the 
literal sense of the poet, beautifying and 
polishing his work ad unguem. 

It may be objected, and with truth, 
that the toilsome patience of Titian was 
never universal even among the might- 
iest of the strong. We may be told of 
Rubens, who painted with a reckless 
impetuosity of confidence, unknown to 
the Venetian, few of whose lingering in- 
tervals of judgment and reflection he 
ever interposed ; that peculiar faculty, 
which separated him from all his breth- 
ren, came upon him, to adopt a happy 
word of Bolingbroke, too boisterously. 
All the branches of the tree were swept 
in one direction by the descending 
storm. But idle listnessness and pre- 
sumptuous self-sufficiency will derive 
neither countenance nor support from 
the practice of Rubens. If he bestowed 
upon his work little intermediate toil or 
revision, his preliminary labors were 
severe and protracted. Existing only 
for his art, he rose in the morning at 
four, and, consecrating the opening day 
by devotion, commenced his labor by 
making sketches before breakfast. The 
Graces of History, Biography, and Po- 
etry, waited around him in the narrative 
of Livy, the memoir of Plutarch, or the 
tale of Virgil, which were read to him 
by an attendant; while his leisure min- 
utes of recreation were enriched by the 
classic elegance of his antique gems. 
Criticism has preserved some instancés 
in ancient masters of this triumphant 
industry. The grapes of Zeuxis attract- 
ed hungry birds to the cluster; he him- 
self was deceived by the curtain of Par- 
rhasius ; and Haydon supplies a singular 
and striking confirmation of the story of 
a horse neighing before a picture of that 
animal by Apelles. ‘In my old studio,’ 
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are his words, ‘I had the Elgin horse’s 
head high up over my chimney; in 
leading a fine blood horse into the room 
to paint from, he looked up at the Elgin 
head, and neighed with the greatest de- 
light.’ 

Here was the reward of toil. There 
is no such thing as perfect originality ; 
they who would really be strong in intel- 
lectual nerve must descend, like the pro- 
phet, into the graves of their ancestors. 
Reynolds said justly that an intimacy 
with the invention of others gave inven- 
tion. Bas-reliefs and medals taught 
Raffaelle. When Wilkie had chosen a 
subject for his pencil, the first step was 
to reflect upon every picture of a similar 
class and aim, t¢ which access could be 
obtained ; and his last was to choose for 
a model the one that possessed the 
strongest hold upon public admiration. 

And this regularity and perfection of 
finish and beauty of surface are so pe- 
culiarly the characteristics of the Latin 
poet, that Keble is scarcely warranted 
in transferring to Spenser, who so often 
wants them, the graceful appellation of 
the English Virgil. The harmony of 
Virgil’s style is only equalled by the 
ivory smoothness of Francia. Regarded 
even in the light of adapters of antiquity, 
the distinction between them is wide and 
striking. In the Latin poet the image, 
the allusion, the scene, are reproduced 
with a heightened color or a softening 
shade, and, perhaps, some happy variety 
of grouping or costume ; but the design 
of Homer or Apollonius is obvious and 
clear. It is quite otherwise with the 
English writer. His classical reminis- 
cences are rarely unadulterated. Vis- 
ions of Arcadian sheep-folds, of glittering 
heroes, or Elysian gardens, seem to re- 
turn upon his fancy, like the scattered 
fragments of Tintern Abbey , upon 
Wordsworth, while 


‘ Wirn gleams of half-extinguished thought, 
With many recognitions dim and faint, 
And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 

The picture of the mind revives again.’ 


Again, the descriptions of scenery in 
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the Aneid and the Faéry Queene are 
composed upon opposite principles of 
art. Virgil appears only to shake aside 
a single bough to give you a view of the 
landscape ; but Spenser takes you up a 
winding valley. We admit the beauty 
of the elaboration. The charmed eye 
of thought seems to sink through the 
verdant depth of his magnificent stan- 
zas, as into the green dales of Ruysdael, 
or the pastoral retirements of Berghem. 
One of the happinesses of Virgil’s de- 
scriptive genius resides in the skill with 
which he leaves the reader to compose a 
completer scene for himself. It occa- 
sionally comes to pass that he fails. 
Thus his representation of the nightin- 
gale (Georg. iv. 511,) 


‘ Populea merens Philomela sub umbra,’ 


is infinitely surpassed by Beaumont and 
Fletcher in the ‘ Faithful Shepherdess,’ 
where we catch the voice of 


‘The nightingale among the thick-leaved 
spring.’ 


Ht is not intended to assert, by any 
thing previously said, that even a pure 
simplicity will always be covered witha 
noble and glowing design, or that the 
most painful toil will communicate the 
lustre and the reality of nature and life. 
Reynolds had an early rival, Liotard, of 
whose pictures he was accustomed to 
say that their only merit lay in their 
neatness, which, as a general rule, he 
deemed to be the characteristic of a low 
genius — or, rather, of no genius at all. 
And he was perfectly right. It was the 
splendor of his imagination that illum- 
inated the laborious decency of Liotard 
into the rapturous beauty of Titian. 

We find a very happy illustration of 
this graceful mediocrity in the case of 
Tibullus, of whom the Italian critic 
Lanzi remarked, that he who feels what 
Tibullus is in poetry, feels what Andrea 
del Sarto is in painting. The parallel 
runs well. The outlines in the portico 
of the Nunziata display the peculiar tal- 
ents of the painter. His delineation of 
curiosity, astonishment, compassion, or 
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joy, is easily perceived, and never affects 
the mind with any vehement emotions. 
He seldom ruffles, never agitates, the 
stream. The sustained tranquillity of 
his manner procured for him the appel- 
lation of Andrea the Faultless. One in- 
cident in his history has a romantic air, 
During the siege of Florence in 1529, 
the soldiers plundered the monastery of 
St. Salvi; they had demolished the bel- 
fry, the church, and part of the monas- 
tery ; when they were suddenly arrested 
in their work of devastation by the 
‘Lord’s Supper’ of Andrea del Sarto. 
The sword dropped from the hands 
of rapine before the manifestation of 
genius. 

Andrea del Sarto was distinguished 
by the exquisite finish of his style. His 
‘Holy Family in Repose’ is a celebrated 
example; Lanzi notices with admiration 
the wonderful truth of every separate 
hair; yet delicate toil had excluded the 
appearance of effort, and art allures us 
with all the easy blandishments of na- 
ture. The coloring of the painter is re- 
flected in the language of the poet; he 
gives the pure flavor of the Latin idiom. 
Scaliger calls him ewltissimus. ‘I am 
glad your fan is mounted so soon, but I 
would have you varnish and glaze it at 
your leisure, and polish the sticks as 
much as you can.’ This was the advice 
of Pope to Gay, which he was too indo- 
lent to adopt. It contains, however, the 
secret of success in those lighter contri- 
butions to literature which are the tri- 
fles of genius. It was this lingering 
hand which shed such an enduring color 
over the wings of Lesbia’s sparrow. It 
still keeps every flower alive in the gar- 
den of Catullus, and waters every blade 
of grass upon the Sabine Farm. This 
polish, however, seems to be appropri- 
ated to poetry, and, for the most part, to 
the smaller manifestations of its power. 

Walpole said of the first volume of 
‘Gibbon’s Decline and Fall,’ that it had 
the appearance of a rich piece of paint- 
ing on enamel. Here the finish was out 
of place: we never look for the same 
minute accuracy of adornment in the 
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council-chamber of a palace and the 
stick of a fan. But in Tibullus you not 
only find, but are pleased in finding, 
every portion of the fan so polished and 
varnished. His words resemble the 
distinct hairs of the painter. A very 
delicate speciman of his style is afforded 
by the fourth elegy of his third book. 
He represents himself tossing through a 
troubled night, until at length, as the 
sun began to kindle a faint glimmer in 
the east, he sank on his pillow in obliv- 
ious repose — 


‘Pressit languentis lumina sera quies.’ 


At this moment his room was bright- 
ened by the apparition of a strange vis- 
itant. The golden age never beheld a 
lovelier figure: 


‘ [yronsr crines longa cervice fluebant ;: 

Stillabat Syrio myrtea rore coma. 

Candor erat, qualem prefert Latonia Luna, 
Et color in niveo corpore purpureus: 

Ut juveni primum virgo deducta marito 
Inficitur teneras, ore rubente, genas, 

Ut quum contexunt amaranthis alba puelle 
Lilia; ut Autumno candida mala rubent.’ 


In these exquisite verses we see the 
pen of the poet answering to the pencil 
of the painter, and perceive the truth of 
the Italian critic’s remark, that a pic- 
ture of Andrea del Sarto prepares the 
eye for .n elegy of Tibullus. 

It is in the very nature of this calm 
and subdued manner that it should not 
draw instant or wondering attention. 
Haydon gives a lively illustration of the 
blinding effect of all-vehement brillian- 
cy of color. He visited the Louvre in 
the company of Wilkie, in that hour 
of its glory when the plunder of Europe 
had enriched its walls with all the splen- 
dors of the most magnificent genius. 
Leaving Wilkie calmly trotting up step 
by step, he plunged forward to the 
‘Transfiguration ;> passing hastily from 
Roman to Venetian, the Fleming to the 
Spaniard. Rubens, however, seemed 
to exercise an invincible sorcery over 
the beholder, crushing all opposition and 
criticism by his breadth, brightness, 
and depth. 
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Thus we can readily believe that Ti- 
bullus—whom West mentioned to Gray 
as his favorite poet, because his lan- 
guage is more elegant, and his thoughts 
more natural than Ovid’s—may yet 
fail to win the immediate applause 
which the rapid eye of the reader be- 
stows upon his sumptuous contempo- 
rary in metre. 

Returning to our suggestive comments 
upon Virgil, we are met by a very in- 
genious — even a profound — thought 


of Haydon, upon what he calls the se- . 


cret of the magic of Raffaelle and Cor- 
reggio: he resolves it into the per- 
vading presence of some form of fem- 
inine beauty, and discovers in the face 
of every woman thus painted a tender 
air of sympathy and love. ‘So that in 
most of Correggio’s and Raffaelle’s pic- 
tures, if you clear all the figures away 
but the women, you may, without the 
least alteration of look whatever, put a 
lover declaring his passion on his knee, 
and you will find the expression on the 
woman’s face do exactly.’ This certain- 
ly is ingenious. Let us see if we can 
find nothing in the poets to illustrate or 
sustain it. And we think that it is im- 
possible to study Virgil without perceiv- 
ing some striking resemblance to this 
quality of the Italian painters. Through- 
out the ‘Aineid’ there is a pervading 
presence of beauty —a presence like 
that of balmy summer-time in the gar- 
den — felt, rather than seen; felt in the 
ambrosial atmosphere of delight that it 
diffused around. Wedo not speak of 
the human characters — of the passion- 
ate Dido or the affectionate sister. The 
fierce Carthaginian is too tragic — too 
tempestuous. It is the heavenly mother 
of the hero who sheds the charm of 
beautiful womanhood over the adven- 
tures and perils of her son.. You never 
lose sight of Venus: if she recede from 
the eye, the coloring of her presence 
continues to be felt along the paths of 
the narrative; just as the sunshine, 
when it has passed behind a thick shade 
for a moment, still leaves the grass warm 
with its recent splendor. She is the 
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central light of the poem, which, often 
clouded, never sets; she is the spiritual 
queen of the drama, who never retires 
from the theatre, except to have the 
stage darkened for her return. Thus 
there is a perpetual radiation of light, 
sometimes nearer, sometimes more re- 
mote, but always effective. The sudden 
apparitions of her beauty are surpris- 
ingly lovely ; whether in those words 
which glitter with the bloom of Cor- 
regio, she turns aside her rosy neck: 
‘ Avertens rosea cervice refulsit, 
Et vera incessu patuit Dea; 

or covers the beloved and fearful band 
with a protecting cloud; or, amid all the 
disasters, tumult, and anguish of the 
flaming Troy, awakes every sleeping 
wonder of her countenance, and shines 
into the dazzled eyes of her son with the 
unveiled radiancy of Elysium : 


‘Alma parens, confessa Deam qualisque 
videri 
Ceelicolis, et quanta solet.’ 


In like manner, it is impossible to 
gaze on the noble historical picture of 
the Greeks besieging Troy, without lin- 
gering with peculiar delight upon the 
figure of Helen, and the splendid appa- 
ritions of feminine beauty from Olym- 
pus. 

Johnson, indeed, ventured to say, in 
his determined obstinacy, that the ma- 
chinery of the Pagans is uninteresting 
to us; and that, when a goddess ap- 
pears in Homer or Virgil, we grow 
weary. The former part of his remark, 
detached from the latter, would be cor- 
rect enough. The machinery of the 
Pagans is sufficiently tedious to any 
one when reproduced to decorate the 
Chloe of Prior. The gods are certainly 
sometimes rather troublesome, even by 
the Scamander; but we do not at this 
moment recollect any introduction of a 
Jemale divinity in the ‘Iliad’ which is 
not characterized by some delightful 
charm of embellishment or grace. The 
truth is, that the poet of Achilles, like 
his most illustrious descendants, knew 
where to strike the hearts of his hear- 
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ers, and upon what rock to build. His 
principle of composition exactly resem- 
bled that of Raffaelle or Correggio. 
Sympathy with feminine grace and 
beauty was at the bottom of it. The 
dramatic poets took a different path, 
but it will not be denied that they suc- 
ceeded the most when following in the 
Homeric foot-prints. Do we read any 
Greek drama with the interest awakened 
by the ‘Orestes’ of Euripides, or the ‘ idi- 
pus’ of Sophocles? The whole lustre of 
the conception shines out in Shak- 
speare ; his female characters are heads 
by Raffaelle or Guido, with the land- 
scape colored by Rubens, and the 
dresses sketched in by Veronese. In 
Ariosto and Tasso, the feminine interest 
is pervading and triumphant. And how 
is it with Spenser? ‘The slowly sliding 
motion of his stanza beautifully corre- 
sponds to the dreamy enchantment of 
his description, when Una, or Bel- 
phoebe, or Florimel, or Amoret, are 
present to his mind. In this varied 
delineation of female perfection no ear- 
lier poet had equalled him ; nor, except- 
ing Shakspeare, has he had, perhaps, 
any later rival.’ The commentary is 
Hallam’s. It is worth remarking, that 
Spenser claims for his art a power of 
celebrating beauty beyond the pencil of 
the greatest masters: thus, in the intro- 
duction to the third book of the ‘ Faéry 
Queene’ (containing the Legend of Brito- 
martis) he speaks of 


* Porr’s wit, that passeth painter farre 
In picturing the parts of beauty daynt.’ 


And here we discover the admirable 
truth of a saying of Chillingworth, ap- 
plied to a very different subject—that 
strength is not so much required in an 
edifice as in the foundation ; and that it 
becomes the architect to take care that 
the foundation shall not fail the build- 
ing, rather than that the building shall 
not fail the foundation. While the 
building is of wood, the foundation may 
be of stone, the stability of which is a 
much more indubitable thing than the 
adherence of the structure. The first 
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inquiry, therefore, of every poetical! 
architect should be respecting the foun- 
dation ; not the height, but its depth. 
The structure may then be carried up 
according to the design; but even the 
magician of the art will scarcely win our 
steps into his enchanted palaces, where 
only 

‘Sprres and pinnacles of fire 
Round watery cupolas aspire ; 
And domes of rainbow rest on fiery towers. 
And roofs of flame are turreted around 
With clouds, and shafts of cloud with flame 

are bound.’ 


In all the great poems we have men- 
tioned, one mighty and governing sym- 
pathy of the human breast has been 
selected by the poet to work upon. It 
is the first chord which Spenser strikes. 
The poem opens with two portraits of 
chivalry and beauty; and we have 
scarcely time to gaze upon the armed 
knight ‘pricking on the plain,’ before 
our eyes are drawn with a sweeter con- 
straint to his companion : 

‘ A Lovey lady rode him fair beside, 
Upon a lowly ass more white than snow ; 
Yet she much whiter; but the same did 
hide 

Under a veil, that whimpled was full 

low ; 

And over all a black stole she did throw; 
As one that inly mourned ; so was she sad, 
And heavy sat upon her palfrey slow ; 
Seemed in heart some hidden care she had; 
And by her in a line a milk-white lamb she 

lad.’ 

Spenser has always been regarded as 
preéminently and peculiarly the paint- 
ers’ poet. They who esteemed him the 
least always admitted his possession of 
a rare eye for color and artistical ar- 
rangement. For example, Horace Wal- 
pole thus communicated to Cole his 
intention of building a bower, and his 
difficulty in setting about it: ‘I am 
almost afraid I must go and read Spen- 
ser, and wade through all his allegories 
to get at a picture.’ The punishment 
might have been severe; but he would 
not have waded far without finding 
what he sought. Spenser is not so 
much one painter as many; not so 
much a disciple of a single school as an 
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abstract and epitome of all. The flush 
and brilliancy of his general manner 
belong to Rubens; his purity of femi- 
nine expression reflects the transparent 
serenity of Guido; his melody of lan- 
guage recalls the dewy bloom of Cor- 
reggio; in some of the wilder contor- 
tions of his imagination we trace the 
fierce audacity of Spranger ; his horri- 
ble and even revolting sketches of de- 
formity look like anticipations of Salva- 
tor Rosa; not as displayed in the toss- 
ing pines, and driving darkness, and 
fiery banditti of his landscapes, but in 
his historical portraits, and especially in 
the ‘Regulus’ at Cobham, To these we 
might easily add other names. Spen- 
ser’s passion for sumptuous processions 
and splendid companies points out Paul 
Veronese as one of his aptest parallels. 
The exquisite disposal of his lights, his 
Eastern dresses, his gorgeous array of 
figures—all attract our eyes to the poet- 
ical painter whose captivation of color 
must be sought upon the walls of Genoa 
or Paris, though some admirable speci- 
mens nearer home may tempt the vis- 
itor to Cobham. Nor should we forget 
‘Giorgione,’ of whom Byron said, ‘I 
know nothing of pictures myself, and 
care almost as little; but to me, there 
are none like the Venetian; above all, 
‘Giorgione.’’ 

Perhaps the resemblance of Spenser 
to the Venetian school is never more 
vividly displayed than in his portraits. 
We might apply to him Burke’s panegy- 
ric of Reynolds, and say, that in paint- 
ing faces he seemed not to be raised 
upon that platform, but to descend 
upon it from a higher sphere. Like 
that school, he generally combines 
scenery with his figures. Titian, 
taking up the rude scenic backgrounds 
of Philippo Lappi, made landscape 
painting a separate branch of the art; 
but we find the most famous historical 
painters equally successful in landscape. 
How deliciously the pencil that imparted 
the senatorial dignity to the statesman, 
made the leaves rustle round the warm 
cheek of the queen of Cyprus! Still, in 
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the portraits by Spenser we seek in vain 
for the correct drawing of Virgil. The 
ancient painters are said to have seldom 
varied the proportions of their figures, 
their usual standard being eight heads 
in height. Raffaelle, on the contrary, 
frequently reduced his within the limits 
of six and a half; while Parmegiano 
sometimes shortens the head to one 
tenth, Spenser availed himself, poetic- 
ally, of a similar freedom, and generally 
succeeds in producing a strong and de- 
lightful effect ; neither depending, like 
Correggio, upon the expression and 
form of individual parts, nor emulating 
the skill of Raffaelle in making the 
charm of the composition to reside in 
the whole, independent of its parts. 

And here we venture to suggest a 
peculiarity in the portraits of Spenser, 
which may be thought to correspond in 
some degree with that exquisite look of 
a higher creation, which awes while it 
enchants us, in the heads of Raffaelle or 
Titian ; and that is, the silvery haze of 
his allegoric description. Hurd said 
very prettily, that to keep off the eyes 
of the vulgar from prying too nearly 
into his subjects, he threw about it the 
mist of allegory; and perhaps Milton 
referred to this artifice when, after 
speaking of Chaucer, he enumerates 
the illustrious minstrels, who 
‘In sage and solemn tunes have sung 

Of tourneys and of trophies hung, 


Of forests and enchantments drear, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear.’ 


We think that the softening shade 
into which the poet withdraws the faces 
of his heroes and heroines, not only 
deepens the illumination of their fea- 
tures, but invests them with something 
of a higher dignity of intelligence ; be- 
cause this shadow is very rarely so 
thick that the true lineament cannot be 
seen through it. Even the parables of 
Spenser can generally be interpreted, 
and not often does he bewilder his 
reader, like Rubens, who represented 
the congratulation of Lyons to Mary de 
Medici by a beautiful girl carrying a 
castle. Nor should we, in thus point- 
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ing out the more delicate and refined 
charms of Spenser’s pencil, forget that 
natural happiness of picturesque touch, 
which enabled him to represent natural 
scenes and objects without any embel- 
lishment. In a chivalrous encounter he 
is admirable; in the waving plume and 
glancing shield, in all the pomp and 
circumstance of glittering and romantic 
warfare, you might fancy that you stood 
before the easel of Velasquez. 

Had we leisure and opportunity, it 
might be no unpleasing task to notice 
some of the lines of resemblance be- 
tween Spenser and his Italian models in 
rhyme. We should find our comparison 
with the sister art to be equally just and 
forcible, when applied to them. Hallam 
adopts this course of illustration in his 
remarks on Ariosto and Tasso; by the 
brilliant fertility of the former he is re- 
minded of Tintoret, though the poet 
possesses more of nature, injured by 
less solicitude of effect. In the graceful 
elaboration of the latter, he recognizes 
a still harmony of manner, which in- 
fluenced the immediate successors of 
the Bolognese school. Those painters 
studied the rhymes of Tasso. He 
breathes in the shades and figures of 
Albano and Domenichino ; ‘in the pure 
beauty that radiates from the ideal heads 
of Guido; in the skilful composition, 
exact design, and noble expression of 
the Caracci.’ But for any reflection of 
his elegance and charm of sentiment, we 
are sent to the lucid canvas of Correg- 
gio. And yet, in the most extensive 
sense of the word, Ariosto is more picto- 
rial than Tasso; ‘it is with external 
things that he chiefly deals ; with color, 
arrangement, form, and grouping, rather 
than with their internal spirit;’ with 
the poet of Tancred, on the contrary, 
‘every feeling, as it passes through his 
mind, receives the stamp of his own 
peculiar habits of thought, and issues 
forth with the image and superscription 
of his own tender and loving soul.’ 
Ariosto has been the Homer of his 
country. Within little more than 
eighty years after the publication of 
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his great poem, sixty editions appeared. 
All ranks and ages, the rustic and the 
statesman, the beauty and the soldier, 
worshipped at the shrine. The Pala- 
dins, like the Trojan or Grecian heroes, 
became the household names of litera- 
ture. Idleness sought, in their exploits, 
the delight of the hour, and philosophy 
a graceful costume for difficult analysis. 
And thus Ariosto was at once the poet 
of ignorance and wisdom—of a Galileo 
and a gondolier. Perhaps this ardor of 
applause has caused the chillier atmos- 
phere of modern feelings, into which 
the poem has so long descended, to be 
more acutely felt. ‘As the magic lan- 
tern acts best in a dark room, poetry 
effects its purpose most completely in a 
dark age. As the light of knowledge 
breaks in upon its exhibitions, as the 
outlines of certainty become more and 
more definite, and the shades of proba- 
bility more and more distinct, the hues 
and lineaments of the phantoms it calls 
up grew fainter and fainter.’ And we 
attribute the universality of Ariosto’s 
reputation, in a large extent, at least, to 
the external nature of his pictures. The 
secret of the ‘Iliad’ is the secret of the 
‘Orlando.’ Ariosto paints to the eye; 
but Tasso to the eye chiefly through the 
head. Spenser, as he was the disciple, 
has inherited some of the accomplish- 
ments and defects of both. 

And from the portraits it is easy to 
turn to the landscapes of Spenser, which 
are perhaps still more extraordinary, 
burning as they do with 


‘Tne light that never was on sea and land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.’ 


There seems to be no critical error 
more common than that which assigns 
an uniform aspect. to nature. Burnet 
observes, that the majority of people see 
the fields and woods and general surface 
of inanimate creation under one hue of 
universal green, while the cultivated eye 
perceives the presence of grey in the re- 
flection of the ray upon every leaf and 
blade of grass. To this we add the per- 
tinacity with which people are accus- 
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tomed to judge of local descriptions by 
the scenery familiar to themselves. 
They make no allowances for the diver- 
sity of nature’s operations. Let us con- 
firm this suggestion by the testimony of 
two travellers in very different regions 
of the world. Thus, an explorer of 
Abyssinia, while gazing upon the bay 
of Tajoura, recognized, with astonish- 
ment, all the azure and golden tinting 
of Turner, and silently acknowledged 
the injustice of his previous judgment 
in denouncing the unnatural extrava- 
gances of the artist. A traveller in 
Texas draws a similar lesson from the 
spectacle of autumn foliage in American 
woods, discovering in them a richness 
and variety, a light and almost dazzling 
crimson, ‘shaded into rich golden yel- 
low, and intermingled with the bright- 
est evergreens, which is perfectly inde- 
scribable. Ifa painter were to endeavor 
to depict them to life, he would be called 
as mad as Turner.’ It may be well to 
bear in mind these curiosities of nature ; 
they would help to remove many diffi- 
culties from poetry and art. 

It has been pointed out as one of the 
most remarkable characteristics of the 
Venetian school, that they painted every 
thing with the sun upon it; hence that 
golden tone which seems to shed a glow 
over every part of the canvas. Spenser 
composed in a similar manner. What 
Titian and his brethren did literally, he 
did metaphorically. He had, what John- 
son justly regarded as the truest indica- 
tion of a poetical genius—the power of 
viewing every thing in a poetical light. 
He wrote every line with the sun of 
imagination streaming over the page. 
Hence, also, the rich beauty and flush 
of coloring, which are diffused upon his 
commonest descriptions, and answer so 
closely to the golden tone of the painter. 
_ This brilliancy of hue’ pervades all the 
sketches of his pen, however minute 
and indifferent. And perhaps it may 
not be unnecessary to remark, that the 
larger number of landscapes in the 
‘Faéry Queene’ are painted in this man- 
ner. There is hardly any thing English 
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in them. His morning pieces are warm 
with a southern glory. 

His evenings are equally splendid ; 
when the sun sets, he ‘steeps his fiery 
face in billows of the west.’ Something 
of this warmth and richness may justly 
be ascribed to the Italian masters, whom 
Spenser loved and followed; but they 
should also be looked upon as the re- 
sults of his principle of composition. 
He always painted in the sun; not like 
Chaucer, in that sun which glimmered 
under the glades of Woodstock, but in 
the orb of imagination, into which all 
the rays of learning and meditation con- 
verged. 

And in this aspect of his genius, we 
know not any reflection of his manner 
so vivid or pleasing as we see in the 
landscapes of Rubens. The very hardi- 
hood of his combinations heightens the 
resemblance. If he thought that a rain- 
bow, spanning some rustic bridge, and 
just tinging the leaves of the old oak, 
would heighten the scene, a rainbow 
was introduced, even though the atmos- 
phere indicated no recent shower. 
Rubens was thinking of the picture, not 
of the reality ; just as Dyer mingled the 
notes of a nightingale with the scenery 
of the Vale of Towey, although that bird 
has never been known in the neighbor- 
hood. He was thinking of his poem, he 
wanted a decoration ; and Rubens’ rain- 
bow was his nightingale. Many of the 
painter’s combinations of light, and 
shade, and verdure, may seem to be im- 
probable, simply because they are not 
familiar; but he selects and combines 
with a view to effect; and we have 
already shown that even the florid au- 
dacity of Turner is kept in countenance 
by Nature in her more luxuriant hours 
of abandonment and festivity. 

It is in Rubens that we would hail 
the commentator upon Spenser; we 
prefer his scenery to his figures, his 
landscapes to his allegories. The luxu- 
riance of Rubens and Spenser was the 
spontaneous fertility of nature, and 
under every shape, and in all ages, it 
has excited displeasure. The diction of 
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Cicero was condemned by many of his 
eminent contemporaries. They com- 
plained that it wanted classical dignity 
and attic modesty of phrase. But the 
answer of Quintilian may be transferred 
to recent times and objectors: ‘ Mihi 
Salli multum videntur, qui solos esse 
Atticos credunt, tenues et lucidos et sig- 
nificantes, sed quadam eloquentia fru- 
galitate contentos ac manum semper in- 
tra pallium continentes.’ Rubens, un- 
questionably, had no love of this amia- 
ble frugality of fancy; and Spenser, 
however sumptuous his singing robes, 
moved his hand too gracefully to keep 
it hidden under the cloak. The pic- 
tures of Spenser must be regarded as 
compositions upon a particular princi- 
ple, that principle requiring that every 
object should have the sun upon it. 

If we find the landscapes of Spenser 
reflected in Rubens, we should be dis- 
posed to seek the still atmosphere of 
Virgil’s scenery in the aérial distances 
of Claude, or the dark valleys of Pous- 
sin, of whose pictures a true admirer 
remarks, that they abound in all the 
luxuriance of sylvan beauty; in wild 
rocky dells, overhung with wood; in 
mountain-torrents, dashing from steep 
to steep down their broken channels ; 
in lawns of sequestered verdure, sepa- 
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rated by groups and masses of majestic 
trees ; in the winding road, losing itself 
in the distant thicket; in the old fort- 
ress or watch-tower, frowning on the 
mountain-brow; or the pastoral villages 
sprinkled along the valleys beneath. 

But our summer evening is gone. 
Poets and painters, dear as ye are, ye 
must vanish with the other shadows! 
The last glimmer of sunset has faded 
from the discolored trunk of the oak, 
and we can walk over the grass, still 
warm, without reflecting any image. 
Not altogether idle have been our 
thoughts. Bacon, in his caution re- 
specting health, advises us to fill our 
minds with splendid and illustrious ob- 
jects, as histories, fables, and contem- 
plations of nature. If such visions 
benefit the health of the body, how 
much more of the mind? Poets and 
painters, shadows ye are indeed, and 
with the evening shadows ye depart! 
But only to return. Not till every 
solemn bough has been torn from the 
trees of earth’s thousand forests shall 
the sun of fame cease to cast your mag- 
nificent gloom over the present and the 
future. Painting and Poetry die with 
Nature, and the orbs of Heaven and 
Genius are quenched together! 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-FIFTH. 
A? BAST. 
My Moruer! ! 
! ! ! ! 
! ! ! ! 
! ! ! ! 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-SIXTH. 
THE LONG-EXPECTZD MEETING. 


Ar one bound we sprang into each 
other’s arms. 

‘My child — my dear child!’ she ex- 
claimed, kissing me passionately, and 
then she burst into tears. 

‘My mother—my dear mother!’ I 
replied, returning the fond embrace. 
Then she suddenly released me, and 
jooked me full in the face with wild, ad- 
miring eyes. 

‘God bless you, my darling boy!’ 
and we embraced again. It was more 
like the meeting of lovers after a long 
separation than of mother and son. 

My heart beat very fast, and my ex- 
cited brain pictured the past with won- 
derful distinctness. A panorama of my 
life seemed to present itself at a single 
glance, and imagination supplied all that 
memory failed to furnish. 

‘For this, my dear mother,’ I said, 
‘[ have prayed from my childhood, and 
I always believed the day would come 
when I should find you. A monitor 
within me told of a something time 
would divulge, and encouraged me to 
look hopefully into the future. Thank 
heaven, my prayers have been answered 
and my great wish is realized. How 
very glad I am!’ 

My mother’s eyes were fixed intently 
upon me. They seemed to devour me. 
Her woman’s nature moved her to sur- 
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vey with sensations of pride, joy, anx- 
iety, and maternal love, amounting to 
ecstasy, her only son, who had been 
lost to her from early infancy, whom 
she had never seen since, when pink in 
babyhood, he lay cradled by her side. 

And what a long, dark, mysterious 
gulf lay between |! 

We had met in the hall, but now we 
both entered the parlor. Mr. Morgan 
and Gertrude were standing near the 
door, and extended a warm greeting 
to the new-comer; and then Reginald 
Wade advanced, saying: ‘I think we’re 
old friends.’ My mother gave a sudden 
start, and grasped his hand with amaze- 
ment pictured in her looks. 

‘Why Reginald, this is a surprise!’ 
she exclaimed, ‘ I thought you were still 
in Africa. How very glad I am to see 
you! Whata mystery all this seems! 
Where have you come from — did you 
come with him ?’ and she cast a glance 
towards me. 

‘You surmise correctly —- I did come 
with him, and entirely on his and your 
own account. Weare old friends and 
companions you must know. He was 
my fellow-huntsman in the bush, whom 
I mentioned in my letter to you. Don’t 
you remember— Mr. Edmonds ?’ 

‘Oh! yes; then he was my own dear 
boy. How little I thought it.’ 

‘The very same; you ought to be 
proud of him.’ 

‘Iam, indeed. How wonderful it all 
is! You’re about the last person in 
the world I should have expected to 
meet here to-night.’ 

The conversation soon became general 
upon the one topic, in which I was the 
central figure, but I could see that my 
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mother was anxious to be alone with 
me, and after a stay of less than an 
hour, during which the carriage had 
remained in waiting, she arose to depart, 
notwithstanding a pressing invitation 
from Mrs. Morgan to make her home 
where she was. 

She had already left her baggage and 
her maid at the Clarendon, whither I 
accompanied her. 

There in her quiet parlor, free from 
the intrusive gaze of others, she poured 
out a flood of feeling, and embraced me 
like a child; and told me the history of 
her life— her marriage, her bereave- 
ment, her desolation, her unhappiness, 
her suspicions, her separation from her 
husband, her discovery of his duplicity, 
her anxious search for me, and the joy- 
ful reward that had at length crowned 
her efforts, and secured the triumph of 
Right over Wrong. 

And I, too, told her of the web of 
mystery I had ever been striving to un- 
ravel; of the vague yearning I felt after 
my mother, and the belief I entertained 
that she still lived, and that I was the 
victim of a wrong which I sanguinely 
hoped time would remedy. What long 
years of speculation, and brooding, and 
wretchedness I had passed, and how all 
had come right in the end ! 

How she wept over the ‘ plain, unvar- 
nished tale’ of my youthful sufferings ; 
the long-continued cruelties of Mrs. 
Bangs; the rude hardships of a boy’s 
life at sea; the bitter experiences of Liv- 
erpool; the thrilling story of the wreck 
on the Newfoundland coast; the false 
accusation of the cashier at the bank in 
Wall street; the terrible consequences 
which that entailed upon me; my sub- 
Sequent sorrows and ferilous adven- 
tures ; eventual justification by the thief 
of my reputation; and, finally, the dis- 
covery of the priceless object for which 
I had prayed so long. 

She clasped me to her heart with all 
a mother’s love and the wild fervor of a 
new-found joy, and the broad belt of 
time between the day when she had lost 
me and now, which ere this had been 
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marked only with desolation, bloomed 
like a garden before her vision. The 
rosy flush of pride and transport man- 
tled her face, and her eyes glowed with 
the fire of a feeling which till now had 
never burned so brightly. 

‘Where was my father when you last 
heard of him ?’ I inquired. 

‘In England. He’d just arrived to 
see his grandfather, Lord Huntingdon, 
who is lying dangerously ill at Hun- 
tingdon Park, Gloucester. I only 
received-the letter telling me this two 
days ago. He’s a very old man, and 
Bishop Duncan being his only sur- 
viving son, your father will be heir 
presumptive to the title after his death. 
So, you see, you have a chance of be- 
coming an Earl before you die.’ 

I did see it, but having no desire what- 
ever to inherit a coronet, I treated the 
subject with indifference. 

‘Do you know,’ I said, ‘that since I 
received those few lines from you at Mel- 
bourne, I have been all the time trying 
to picture you in my mind from the de- 
scriptions given me by Reginald Wade, 
and, since I returned, from those of Mrs. 
Morgan and Gertrude ? but I must say 
that all my imaginings have been com- 
pletely eclipsed by the original. So 
far as leading physical characteristics 
are concerned, I was pretty correct, 
but in the filling up of the outlines, I 
was deficient. It is true, as I was told, 
that you are a little over the medium 
height, well made, but inclining to em- 
bonpoint, and nearly a brunette, and 
that your son is not the most unlike you 
of any one in the world— no recom- 
mendation, I fear— but there is some- 
thing about you so far beyond what mere 
words could describe, that I am perfect- 
ly enchanted at such a bright realization 
of my hopes.’ 

‘Well, [’m sure I’ve found a very 
complimentary young man in my son. 
What next?’ and she laughed. ‘ Well, 
when will you be ready to go with me 
to England ?’ 

‘Not till after my marriage, I think.’ 
‘Marriage! With whom?’ 
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‘Gertrude Morgan.’ 
‘Surely not. She looks at least ten 
years older than you, and far gone in a 
consumption.’ 

‘What of that? It is true she is 
about four years my elder, but her looks 
were fresh and healthful before that ac- 
cusation was made against me at the 
bank. We were engaged to be married 
then, and I am prepared to marry her 
now, and I would marry her on her 
death-bed. All the sacrifice has been on 
her side. I was a poor ship’s cabin-boy, 
who merely did his best to comfort and 
rescue her in a trying and terrible period. 
My claim upon her, even for gratitude, 
was very slight, and yet she paved my 
way to worldly fortune, and then gave 
me her hand and heart, and would have 
married me as willingly after I had been 
branded as a thief as before, or as she 
would now, when I stand before the 
world righteous, vindicated, and _tri- 
umphant. No, my marriage with Ger- 
trude Morgan is not impossible; it is 
inevitable. I never loved any other wo- 
man, and she is indispensable to my 
happiness.’ 

‘I’m surprised at what you say. I 
was not aware of your engagement; 
that alters the case entirely, of course. 
But I think her state of health warrants 
a postponement of the marriage.’ 

‘Upon that point,’ I said, ‘my mind 
is made up. I will propose no further 
postponement than she may suggest.’ 

‘I admire your spirit and constancy ; 
but I think your choice may prove un- 
fortunate.’ 

‘It can only prove unfortunate in the 
event of her early death, and if she is 
to die, I would rather deplore her as my 
wife than my betrothed. Moreover, 
marriage I know will prolong her life. 
She has simply pined away, and the 
true way to alleviate disease is to re- 
move its cause.’ 

It was late that night — very late be- 
fore I returned to the house in Union 
Square. But the light was still burning 
in the hall, and one of the servants re- 
mained on the alert for me, and as I 
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passed up the stairs Gertrude came out 
of her room and kissed me good-night. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVENTH. 
THE IRREVOCABLE ‘I WILL.’ 


On the next morning our wedding-day 
was fixed. Wednesday, the fourth of 
October would see us married. Three 
weeks and a few hours had yet to elapse 
before I could call Gertrude my own. 

Meanwhile we all went together to 
West-Point, for New-York was empty of 
its butterflies of fashion who were still 
frittering away their lives in Newport, 
Saratoga, and elsewhere, and the streets 
were monotonously dull and the weath- 
er hot; and there at Cozzens’ we 
caught pleasant glimpses of the beau- 
tiful Hudson, and happy faces beamed 
around us, and night after night 
‘ Sort eyes looked love to eyes which spake 

And lh wank merty as a marriage bell.’ 

‘Lucky fellow —I congratulate you,’ 
were the words of Reginald Wade, still 
fresh in my memory; and I felt that I 
really was a lucky fellow, and that I 
really might be congratulated. With 
my mother and my betrothed by my 
side, I felt that I was the happiest man 
living, so great was the contrast between 
former misery and present felicity. 

Sweet is the memory of departed 
joys —a platitude I admit — but heaven 
save us if we cannot recall the glowing 
past in language endeared to us by 
familiarity. 

I am no respecter of the canons of 
criticism or conventional rules; I am 
opposed to barren uniformity in any 
thing and every thing, and I think the 
mere example of eccentricity — another 
name for non-conformity—advantageous 
in an age like the present, when the ten- 
dency is to suppress individuality, and 
convert men into machines. I like to think 
as I like, and to say what I think, wheth- 
er I think right or wrong, and whosoever 
is disposed to contest my moral right to 
do so is retrogressive, and opposed to 
the advancement of civilization and the 
dissemination of truth. I am one of 
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those who have no dread of the tyr- 
anny of opinion, more potent than law 
though it may be; for unless we live in 
an atmosphere of perfect social freedom, 
it is my belief that existence is not 
worth having, and I would sooner be a 
hippopotamus or a catfish than a human 
being, if I had to bow to the yoke of so- 
cial despotism, virtuous and immaculate 
as lam. My individuality must assert 
itself, or I must perish with it. 

I looked forward to my marriage-day 
with unspeakable delight, and every 
morning I awoke to a new sense of 
joy, just as before, the dawn of the days 
had only brought me renewed misery. 
And how much we feel our woe or weal 
when we emerge from the oblivion of 
slumber into the consciousness of real- 
ity! How we sicken with thoughts of 
pain while the bitter cup of disappoint- 
ment and regret is again quaffed! or 
how we are moved with pride, pleasure, 
and ecstasy, as the case may be! If I 
am oppressed with a great grief, spare 
me the moment of awaking; but if I 
have a great joy, then welcome, welcome 
the light of each new day. 

The long wished-for morning which was 
to seal my fate at length came. It broke 
bright and fair after nearly a week of wet 
and cloudy weather ; a good omen, as I 
thought. Nature seemed to brush away 
her tears, and smile upon the union of 
two loving souls. 

I uttered thanks to Gop for being 
spared to see this day, and I seemed to 
stand on the threshold of a new and 
beautiful life. 

How gloriously the sun shone, and 
how merrily the birds twittered among 
the branches of the trees in the Square, 
and what a happy feeling of exultation 
filled my soul! I rejoiced, and the 
world seemed to rejoice with me. 

One’s wedding-day ought always to be 
delightful to look back upon. With 
me it is the most cherished and pleas- 

ant memory of my life. 

Gertrude never looked more lovely, I 
thought, than on this joyous morning; 
and when she appeared, robed in white 
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satin, and crowned with a wreath of 
orange-blossoms, I saw how well her 
bridal dress became her. She was calm 
but animated, and gladness beamed in 
her countenance. We had known each 
other too long and too well to be much 
excited or flurried at the near prospect of 
our marriage ceremony. We accepted the 
event as the natural result of antecedent 
circumstances, and were not disposetl to 
be specially demonstrative on the occa- 
sion. 

Young people who marry after short 
courtships sometimes hardly know 
whether they are standing on their head 
or their heels on their wedding-day. 
But Gertrude and I were philosophers 
in our way. 

My mother had become perfectly re- 
conciled to the match, since I had fully 
explained the state of affairs to her, and 
she had presented the bride with some 
valuable gifts, of which there was a 
large collection arranged in one corner 
of the parlor. 

Never having been married before, as 
the reader is aware, I took the precau- 
tion of reading the marriage service 
twice during the morning, and fixed the 
irrevocable ‘I will’ distinctly in my 
mind. Having thus ‘ crammed’ myself, 
I felt master of the situation and equal 
to any emergency. 

Reginald Wade was to be my grooms- 
man, and he came to the house in Union 
Square at half-past twelve, to accom- 
pany me to Grace Church, and ex- 
pressed his surprise to find me in full 
evening dress. 

‘Is that the way you get yourselves 
up for a wedding here?’ he asked, sur- 
veying me from head to foot. 

‘Yes,’ said I, ‘this is strictly @ la 
mode.’ 

‘In that case,’ he continued, ‘I shall 
astonish the natives with my blue frock- 
coat, white waistcoat, light trowsers, 
fancy neck-tie, and lavender kids; but I 
have the consolation of knowing that 
this is the correct thing in England, 

whatever it may be here. If a man 
went to a wedding there looking like a 
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stick of black sealing-wax, people would 
think he’d called on his way home 
from a funeral.’ 

‘You’ll do,’ said I, ‘and you certain- 
ly look more appropriately dressed for a 
wedding than I do; but the custom of 
the country makes the law, and we are 
all slaves of fashion.’ 

‘You'll go in the same carriage with 
Mr: Morgan,’ said L 

‘Then how are you going?’ he asked, 
in surprise. 

‘I’m going with the bride.’ 

‘That’s how you do it—eh? With 
us the groom and groomsman go 
together, and meet the bride at the 
church.’ 

‘Never mind,’ said I, ‘ what matter, 
so long as you’re happy?’ 

As I walked slowly up the aisle of 
Grace Church, while the organ pealed 
out its swelling tones, filling the air 
with exquisite harmony, I felt a deli- 
cious glow of pride and satisfaction which 
language of mine cannot describe. Those 
who occupied the pews on either side, 
and they were many, seemed to look 
with admiring eyes upon us, and wish 
us joy through the time to come. I 
imagined they thought with me that I 
was a lucky fellow, and ought to be very 
grateful. 

The light streaming through the vari- 
colored glass of the great window, fell 
in softened splendor upon the waves of 
faces. A divine radiance seemed to fill 
the tabernacle, and it was with a very 
light and elastic step that I approached 
the altar, at which so many bow the 
knee in mockery, but where I knelt in 
sincerity, without a single conflict of 
emotion. 

Ah! the beautiful hours that have 
passed forever, who would not yield 
their all to recall them ? 

I felt getting married decidedly pleas- 
ant—indeed, heavenly, to use the intense 
language of the conventional school. 

And when the service commenced, 
and the officiating clergyman in his 
white robe read, in his usual impressive 
style, the service he had read so often 
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before, a dreamy sense of gladness and 
repose stole over me, and I felt that the 
ultima thule of my aspirations was 
reached. 

Solemnly I uttered the momentous 
response, and ‘I witu’ sounded faintly 
through the ‘dim religious light,’ as I 
knelt at the altar. And still fainter was 
the utterance from other lips, but none 
the less sincere. 

It was with a sense of relief that I 
arose from my knees, and retraced my 
steps with my wife down the long aisle 
which led from the altar to Broadway, 
although I was unmercifully stared at 
all the way. 

The spectators were evidently study- 
ing me more now than before the in- 
teresting performance which had just 
taken place. But as I had always a 
wonderful disregard of opinion, I walked 
on with the insensibility of a block of 
wood — a good accompaniment, by the 
way, of what in New-England is known 
as a ‘ wooden wedding.’ 

I was now married —actually married. 
The long-threatened event had at last 
occurred, and behold I was transported 
to the Arcadian shores of matrimony. 

We drove home, my wife and [, in 
rhapsody, and then came the reception. 
It was a grand affair for a thing of the 
kind. 

There was a dejeuneur supplied by 
Delmonico, regardless of expense, and 
several hundred visitors to partake of 
it. I preserved a muscular gravity 
during the whole of this ordeal, but 
laughed in my sleeve at intervals —a 
habit I have contracted during the latter 
years of my life. I considered the pro- 
ceedings, on the whole, rather automat- 
ic than otherwise, and was not sor- 
ry when I received the last visitor’s con- 
gratulations. 

I remember very little of it now, more 
than that there was a constant stream 
of people for two hours, and that they 
all looked pretty hard at me as they 
bowed, and that some shook hands, and 
others seemed afraid to venture upon 
the experiment, and that a few congrat- 
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ulated us gracefully, but most of those 
who attempted it did it awkwardly, or 
seemed at a loss what to say. My 
father-in-law and Mrs. Morgan, however, 
did their best to make every one feel at 
home, and the former was never more 
jovial or florid. 

Dancing followed the reception, and 
my bride and I prepared for a trip to 
Philadelphia, preparatory to sailing for 
England with my mother four days af- 
terwards. While the carriage was in 
waiting for us, and the dancers were go- 
ing forward and back, and changing 
partners in the parlor, a touching inter- 
view was taking place up-stairs. 

My mother flung herself upon me in 
tears, and kissed me with passionate 
emotion, and poured blessings upon my 
head. I felt at last what it was to have 
a mother’s love. 

Then Gertrude in her travelling dress 
entered the room with her mother, and 
we clasped hands. Both seemed on the 
verge of weeping with joy; and when 
the final moment of parting came, the 
closing scene between mother and daugh- 
ter made me turn aside with tears in 
my eyes. 

I tore myself away in the midst of 
tender adicux, and as the carriage drove 
away, a farewell flutter of white hand- 
kerchiefs told of a hearty Gop-speed 
more eloquent than words. 

‘Well, Gertrude, my darling, you are 
mine at last. I wish I could say all I 
feel of joy, and gladness, and gratitude, 
I would then tell you how very, very 
happy you have made me. But you 
know it all without my telling you— 
don’t you, love?’ and I saw the love- 
light in her eyes, to which my own 
flashed in reply. Two kindred souls 
were blended in felicity. The desired 
end of mutual affection was achieved, 
and the woman [ adored and was adored 
by was mine forever. 

The days passed in unruffled serenity 
at Philadelphia, and when we returned 
to New-York we received fresh congrat- 
ulations. We spent only one night at 
the house of my father-in-law, and the 
next morning my mother joined us, and 
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we drove to Jersey City to embark on 
the Arabia for Liverpool. 

We exchanged final farewells with my 
wife’s father and mother, who had come 
down to see us off, on the Cunard wharf, 
a few moments after which the steamer 
moved away, and the broad waters of 
the bay, sparkling in the splendors of the 
new-born day, opened upon our view. 

I thought of the last time I had left 
New-York for Liverpool, and compared 
my wretchedness then with my happi- 
ness now. What a glorious change had 
come over my fortunes since that sor- 
rowful day! The agony, the gloom, the 
desolation had passed away, and lo! I 
had met with my reward. I had found 
my mother, gained a wife, and cleared 
my reputation from the taint of calumny. 

Notwithstanding my change of condi- 
tion, I greatly missed Reginald Wade, 
my constant companion for so many 
long months, but I hoped to meet him 
soon again in England — his inclination, 
meanwhile, leading him to linger in 
America. 

From the time we receded from the 
church-spires of New-York till the tall 
steeples of Liverpool hove in sight, we 
had pleasant weather, and the days sped 
gayly. 

During the voyage my mother had 
frequent conversations with me respect- 
ing my father, but she entertained no 
strong feelings against him, merely re- 
gretting that he should have been so 
wanting in paternal affection as to con- 
sign me from my cradle to the life I had 
led. She begged me to forgive him, and 
I did forgive him. 

At the Adelphi Hotel in Liverpool a 
letter awaited her, announcing the death 
of Lord Huntingdon, which left my fa- 
ther heir presumptive to the title. 

Women attach great importance to 
conventional honors, and I candidly be- 
lieve she was rather glad than otherwise 
to hear that the old nobleman had shuf- 
fled off this mortal coil, and more in- 
clined than ever to shake hands again 
with her husband. 

We were both averse to adopting any 
legal proceedings calculated to annoy 
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him, but if we had been otherwise dis- 
posed, we could have done nothing more 
than prosecute him on a charge of cruel- 
ty to his child, which would have fallen 
through for want of proof. 

We therefore merely caused a bill in 
equity to perpetuate testimony to be filed, 
for unless I survived my mother I could 
have no opportunity of either proving 
my identity or laying claim to my moth- 
er's estate, and the allegations contained 
in the bill, embodying the facts of the 
case, would force my father to an ad- 
mission or denial of the truth. If he 
denied my allegations, then the Court of 
Chancery could frame issues, and send 
the case into the Court of Queen’s 
Bench to be tried by jury; if he failed 
to answer in accordance with the sub- 
poena served upon him by the Court, 
then a writ of rebellion would be is- 
sued against him, and finally he would 
be outlawed. 

The subpoena was served, my mother 
wrote him aletter, and we both awaited 
the result. A reply came by post. It 
ran thus: 

* Paris, December 14, 1853. 

‘My Dear Wire: The long silence 
between us has been at length broken, 
and it is a relief to me. 

‘ Confession is good for the soul, and 
I will be candid with you and admit the 
truth of all that has been alleged about 
our boy. I would say dear boy, but for 
the manner in which I have acted to- 
wards him, and it might sound like a 
mockery. : 

‘IT would have made this frank admis- 
sion long ago if I had felt assured that our 
child still lived ; but as it was, I did not 
wish to pain you by telling the strange 
facts when no good was likely to arise 
from such a statement. All that I ask 
now is your forgiveness; your love, I 
fear, I have forfeited forever, and all my 
repentance will be in vain. 

‘I, of course, am unable to speak as 
to the identity of the young gentleman 
you so confidently believe to be your 
child, but I shall make answer to the 
subpoena which has been served upon 
me by the Court of Chancery, in ac- 
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cordance with the terms of this letter ; 
so that if you remain convinced of the 
fact, there will be no bar to his succeed- 
ing to your estate should he survive you. 
Only in the event of his death and my 
surviving you, shall I lay claim to the 
property devised to me by your will, 
but I wish you long life and much hap- 
piness, and again ask forgiveness for the 
wrong I did you. 
‘ Affectionately, 


* Heyry.’ 
*‘P.S. I suppose you have heard of 
the death of my grandfather, Lord Hunt- 
ingdon, at the Park.’ > 
My mother was deeply touched by 
this open avowal, and she cried over it. 





NearLy eight years have elapsed since 
this came to pass, and my mother is still 
living, but my father is dead, and only 
the remaining life of a feeble old man 
stands between me and the peerage 
of Huntingdon. 

And where is Gertrude? Certainly 
not in the grave, whither she was so 
fastly tending when I married her. It is 
true she is still in delicate health, but she 
is the mother of a blooming girl, and 
in her she finds sweet companionship ; 
while in Gertrude the child I find much 
to remind me of Gertrude the mother, 
and we three are a happy family of lov- 
ers. Never was man more blessed 
than IL. 

And what of Reginald Wade ? 

He is back in England, and married to 
his first love, against whom his father 
warned him with the threat of cutting 
him off with a shilling if he dared to 
commit the indiscretion of giving his 
hand to the penniless daughter of a 
country curate. 

We visit each other often in London, 
-Where we are both living, and his wife 
and mine are the best of friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morgan are still living 
in New-York, and correspond with us 
frequently, and both are talking of com- 
ing over to see us next summer. 

Further particulars may be obtained 
on application to Washington Edmonds 
Duncan, 10 Hyde Park Square, London. 
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BY J. H. ELLIOT. 





Tue long golden day is now fading at last, 
The red sun has sunk ’hind the hills in the west, 
Already the twilight its shadows has cast 
Round the snug little farm-house of good farmer Best; 
And outside the door in their quaint old arm-chairs — 
He with redolent pipe, with her knitting-work she — 
Sit the farmer and wife, thrown aside all their cares, 
Contented and happy as happy can be, 


As happy can be where anxiety is, 
For a stout noble stripling, their one only son, 
Is a volunteer in the army, and this 
They are talking about now the day’s work is done; 
His regiment lately has been in a fight — 
At least such reports have come round to their ears 
From the neighbors about — and they cannot feel right, 
Till they have some sure tidings to silence their fears. 


The gate-latch is suddenly lifted, and lo! 
Straight up the broad path trip a pair of light feet, 
And a bright girlish face, with rare pleasure aglow, 
Gleams out through the mist, while a voice shyly sweet, 
Cries with tremulous haste: ‘ Here’s a letter from Gay!’ 
‘ A letter! ah mother, our boy ’s safe and well, 
Come, let us go in now— come, Ruruy, you'll stay, 
And hear what strange stories our soldier will tell.’ 


Half-an-hour has flown swiftly, and now it is night, 
And dark too, for clouds have come up o’er the sky; 
The stars and the full moon are hidden from sight, 
And the wind tells of storm as it goes wailing by. 
But within the old farm-house they care not how dark 
The night is, for they have good news from their boy. 


There are sounds of new gladness within there. No? hark! 


Let us steal in unseen, and share with them their joy. 


No welcome? no gladness? no words of good cheer ? 
What means this strange silence? it cannot be jest; 
The candle burns low on the table, and here 
By its side like a statue, sits good farmer Best. 
36 
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His dim eyes are fixed as in death, on the floor, 
His rough hands hang heavily down by his side, 
And his face wears the stamp of an anguish So sore, 
That we shrink back in speechless alarm, terrified ! 


Here opposite, motionless, silent as he, 
Are his wife and the maiden their boy loves ; her face 
In the pale mother’s bosom is buried, and she 
Bathes the soft hair with tears that seem fitting the place, 
As she holds her with fond arms close pressed to her heart, 
Pure sympathy ’mid all her woe living yet; ° 
And here on the table, half-sundered apart, 
Lies the letter she brought them, all crumpled and wet. 


‘I write on the eve of a battle,’ it reads, 
‘ To-morrow, the first time, I go out to fight ; 
My courage ne’er falters, and praiseworthy deeds 
May win for me coveted honor ere night. 
‘I think not of death, I shall fight for Gon’s truth, 
For that truth which you join with my name when you pray ; 
My heart aches with longing to see you and Ruta, 
But I know all your blessings will go with — your Gay.’ 


Some brotherly comrade has added beneath, 
In a hasty and almost illegible way, 
The rest of the sorrowful tale in a breath : 
‘ This letter is all that is left of poor Gay ! 
In the first of the fight, he was shot through the head, 
And cried, falling forward: ‘I die for the truth!’ 
I bore him away, and the last words he said 
Were: ‘ Dear father, dear mother, take care of my Ruth !’’ 
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Porms. By Jean InGetow. Roberts & 
Co., Boston. 


Tuts is a recent reprint of a volume 
published in England by a lady hitherto 
unknown to fame, but who has earned 
considerable reputation by it. She has 
a keen eye for painting external nature, 
but she is wanting in passion and pa- 
thos for a poet. She is ever dwelling 
upon the carol of birds, the waving 
of meadows, the flowing of rivers, the 
bloom of flowers, the rustling of trees, 
the play of the sunshine, and the beau- 
ties of the sky; and, although this 
shows a keen perception, it also argues 
a deficiency of analytical and reflective 
power. We find little to move our 
feelings in these poems, whatever we 
may to arouse our admiration. 

There is too much and too cold a 
reality in most of the pictures the 
author paints, to awaken our sympa- 
thies. But we have found an excep- 
tion in the story of ‘ The Four Bridges,’ 
from which we make the following se- 
lections : 


‘Sue was my one companion, being herself 
The jewel and adornment of my days, 
My life’s completeness. Oh! a smiling elf, 
That I do but disparage with my praise. 
My playmate ; and I loved her dearly and 

long, 


And she loved me, as the tender love the 
strong. 


‘Ay, but she grew, till on a time there came 
A sudden restless yearning to my heart ; 
And as we went a-nesting, all for shame 
And shyness, I did hold my peace, and 
start ; 
Content departed, comfort shut me out, 
And there was nothing left to talk about. 


‘She had but sixteen years, and as for me, 
Four added made my life. 
bird, 
This fairy bird that I had cherished —she, 
Content, had sung, while I, contented, 
heard, 
The song had ceased; the bird with nature’s 
art 


Had brought a thorn and set it in my heart. 


This pretty 


‘The restless birth of love my soul opprest ; 
I longed and wrestled for a tranquil day, 
And warred with that disquiet in my breast 
As one who knows there is a better way ; 
But turned against myself, I still in vain 
Looked for the ancient calm to come again. 


‘My tired soul could to itself confess 
That she deserved a wiser love than 
mine ; 
To love more truly were to love her less, 
And for this truth I still awoke to pine ; 
I had a dim belief that it would be 


A better thing for her, a blessed thing for 
me. 


‘And still I changed—I was a boy no more; 
My heart was large enough to hold my 
kind, 
And all the world. As hath been oft before 
With youth, I sought, but I could never 
find 
Work hard enough to quiet my Sself-strife 
And use the strength of action-craving life. 


‘She too was changed: her bountiful sweet 
eyes 
Looked out full lovingly on all the world. 
Oh! tender as the deeps in yonder skies 
Their beaming! but her rosebud lips 
were curled 
With the soft dimple of a musing smile, 


Which kept my gaze, but held me mute the 
while. 


‘With her two lips, that one the other 
pressed 
So poutingly with such a tranquil air ; 
With her two eyes, that on my own would 
rest 
So dream-like, she denied my silent 
prayer. 
Fronted unuttered words and said them 
nay, 
And smiled down love till it had naught to 
say. 


‘The words that through mine eyes would 
clearly shine 
Hovered and hovered on my lips in vain ; 
If after pause I said but ‘ Eglantine,’ 
She raised to me her quiet eyelids twain, 
And looked me this reply — look calm yet 
bland: 


‘T shall not know, I will not understand.’ 
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‘I listened, and she ceased to read; she 
turned 
Her face towards the laurels where I 
stood : 
-Her mother spoke —O wonder! 
learned ; 
She said, ‘There is a rustling in the 
wood ; 
Ah! child, if one draw near to bid fareweéll, 
Let not thine eyes an unsonzght secret tell. 


hardly 


‘* My daughter, there is nothing held so dear 
As love, if only it be hard to win. 
The roses that in yonder hedge appear 
Out-do our garden-buds which bloom 
within ; 
But since the hand may pluck them every 
day, 
Unmarked they bud, bloom, drop, and 
drift away. 


‘«My daughter, my beloved, be not you 
Like those same roses.’ O bewildering 
word! 
My heart stood still, a ‘mist obscured my 
view ; 
It cleared ; still silence. No denial stirred 
The lips beloved; but straight as one op- 
prest, 
She kneeling dropped her face upon her 
mother’s breast. 


‘This said: ‘My daughter, sorrow comes to 
all ; 
Our life is checked with shadows mani- 
fold: 
But woman has this more—she may not 
call 
Her sorrow by its name. 
told, 
And only born of absence and by thought, 
With thought and absence may return to 
naught.’ 


Yet love not 


‘ And my beloved lifted up her face, 
And moved her lips as if about to speak; 
She dropped her lashes with a girlish grace, 
And the rich damask mantled in her 
cheek ; 
I stood awaiting till she should deny 
Her love, or with sweet laughter put it by. 


© But closer nestling to her mother’s heart, 
She, blushing, said no word to break my 
trance, 
For I was breathless ; and with lips apart, 
Felt my breast pant and all my pulses 
dance, 
And strove to move, but could not for the 
weight 
Of unbelieving joy, so sudden and so great, 


‘ Because she loved me. With a mighty sigh, 
Breaking away, I left her on her knees, 
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And blest the laurel bower, the darkened 
sky, 
The sultry night of August. 
the trees, 
Giddy with gladness, to the porch I went, 
And hardly found the way for joyful won- 
derment. 


Through 


‘Yet when F entered, saw her mother sit 
With both hands cherishing the graceful 
head, 
Smoothing the clustered hair, and parting it 
From the fair brow; she, rising, only 


said, : 
In the accustomed tone, the accustomed 
word, 


The careless greeting that I always heard ; 


‘And she resumed her merry, mocking 
smile, 
Though tear-drops on the glistening 
lashes hung. 
O woman! thou wert fashioned to beguile: 
So have all sages said, all poets sung. 
She spoke of favoring winds and waiting 
ships, 
With smiles of gratulation on her lips! 


‘And then she looked and faltered: I had 
grown 
So suddenly in life and soul a man. 
She moved her lips, but could not find a 
tone 
To set her mocking music to ; began 
One struggle for dominion, raised her eyes, 
And straight withdrew them bashful 
through surprise. 


‘The color over cheek and bosom flushed ; 
I might have heard the beating of her 
heart, 
But that mine own beat louder: when she 
blushed, 
The hand within mine own I felt to start, 
But would not change my pitiless decree 
To strive with her for might and mastery. 


‘ But I forget the parting words she said, 
So much they thrilled the all-attentive 
soul ; 
For one short moment human heart and 
head 
May bear such bliss—its present is the 
whole : 
I had that present, till in whispers fell 
With parting gesture her subdued farewell. 


‘Farewell!’ she said, in act to turn away, 
But stood a moment still to dry her tears, 
And suffered my enfolding arm to stay 
The time of her departure. O ye years! 
That intervene betwixt that day and this, 
You all received your hue from that keen 
pain and bliss.’ 
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There is originality and freshness in the 
book, and a metallic ring about the 
verses which shows a strong poetic 
faculty; but, after all, we have read 
poetry equally good which failed to 
make a reputation for its author, and 
we are not among the most enthusiastic 
of Jean INceLow’s admirers. 


Gata-Days. By Gart Hamirron, author of 
‘Country Living and Country Thinking.’ 
Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 

A PLEASANT prelude to the pages of 
this volume is the title-page itself. The 
alliteration is unforced: and so is the 
work. The styleis simple and natural : 
and it is not enforced simplicity, which 
is so much affected by the literary mi- 
nores of our day and generation, which 
is the hardest possible reading, whatever 
it may be in the writing. ‘Gam Ham- 
ILTON’ we understand to be the nom de 
plume of a young lady of more than 
common talent, who is as modest as 
she is gifted. Certainly, the work before 
us bears out this reputation; for it is 
instinct with life, and observation of 
life ; of manners, of character, of scene- 
ry, which could only be penned by a 
woman of true genius. Our space will 
not permit us to present a proof of 
‘the faith that is in us,’ by elaborate 
quotation ; but the following brief pas- 
sage will justify at least the minimum 
of our honest praise: 


‘Lorp CHESTERFIELD asserts that a man’s 
reputation for generosity does not depend 
so much on what he spends, as on his giving 
handsomely when it is proper to give at all; 
and the gay lord builded higher and struck 
deeper than he knew, or at least said. Ifa 
man thinks the Gospel does not require the 
Sabbath to be strictly kept, I have nothing to 
say; but if he pretends to keep it, let him 
keep the whole of it. It takes twenty-four 
hours to make a day, whether it be the first 
or the last of the week. I utterly reject the 
idea of setting off a little nucleus of Sun- 
day — just a few hours of sermon, and then 
evaporating into any common day. I want 
the good of Sunday from beginning to end. 
I want nothing but Sunday between Saturday 
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and Monday. Week-days filtering in spoil 
the whole. What is the use of having 
a Sabbath-day a rest-day, if Mondays and 
Tuesdays are to be making continual raids 
upon it? What good do dinner-party Sun- 
days and travelling Sundays and novel-read- 
ing Sundays do? You want your Sunday 
for a rest—a change—a breakwater. It isa 
day yielded to the poetry, to the aspirations, 
to the best and highest and holiest part of 
man. I believe eminently in this world. I 
have no kind of faith in a system that would 
push men on to heaven without passing 
through a novitiate on earth, What may 
be for us in the future is but vaguely re- 
vealed —just enough to put hope at the 
bottom of our Panpora’s box; but our bu- 
siness is in this world. Right through the 
thick and thin of this world our path lies. Our 
strength, our worth, our happiness, our glo- 
ry, are to be attained through the occupa- 
tions and advantages of this world. Yet 
though discipline and not happiness is the 
main staple here, it is not the only product. 
Six days we must labor and do all work, but 
the seventh is a holiday. Then we may 
drop the absorbing now, and revel in antici- 
pated joys — lift ourselves above the dusty 
duties, the common pleasures that weary 
and ensoil, even while they ennoble us, and 
live for a little while in the bright, clear at- 
mosphere of another life—soothed, com- 
forted, stimulated by the sweetness of celes- 
tial harmonies. 


*O day most calm, most bright ! 
The fruit of this, the next world’s bud, 
The indorsement of Supreme delight, 
Writ by a Friend, and with His blood— 
The couch of time, care’s balm and bay— 
The week were dark but for thy light, 
Thy torch doth show the way.’ 


He is no friend to man who would abate one 
jot or tittle of our precious legacy. 

‘ Afloat in literature may be found much 
objurgation concerning the cnforced strict- 
ness of the old Puritan Sabbath. Perhaps 
there was a mistake in that direction; but I 
was brought up on them, and they never 
hurt me any. At least I was never conscious 
of any harm, certainly of no suffering. As I 
look back, I see no awful prisons and chains 
and gloom, but a pleasant jumble of best 
clothes — I remember now their smell when 
the drawer was opened — and Sunday-school 
lessons and baked beans, and a big red 
BIBLE with the tower of Babel in it full of 
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little bells, and a walk to church two miles 
through the lane, over the bars, through 
ten acres, over another pair of bars, 
through a meadow, over another pair of 
bars, by Lubber Hill, over a wall, through 
another meadow, through the woods, over 
the ridge, by Black Pond, over a fence, 
across a railroad, over another fence, through 
a pasture, through the long woods, through 
a gate, through the low woods, through an- 
other gate, out upon the high-road at last. 
And then there was the long service, during 
which a child could think her own thoughts, 
generally ranging no higher than the fine 
bonnets around her, but never tired, never 
willing to stay at home; and then Sunday- 
school, and library-books, and gingerbread, 
and afternoon service, and the long walk 
home or the longer drive, and catechism in 
the evening, and the never-failing Brste. O 
Puritan Sabbaths ! doubtless you were some- 
times stormy without and stormy within ; 
but looking back upon you from afar, I 
see na clouds, no snow, but perpetual sun- 
shine and blue sky, and ever eager in- 
terest and delight—wild roses blooming 
under the old stone wall, wild bees hum- 
ming among the blackberry-bushes, trem- 
ulous sweet columbines skirting the vocal 
woods, wild geraniums startling their shad- 
owy depths; and I hear now the rustle of 
dry leaves, bravely stirred by childish feet, 
just as they used to rustle in the October 
afternoons of long ago. Sweet Puritan Sab- 
baths! breathe upon a restless world your 
calm, still breath, and keep us from the 
evil!’ 


We should have liked the book even 
better, but for the author’s exaggerated 
idea of her own world wisdom and 
genius, and the consequent pretentious- 
ness of her style. 


In War-Trve, anp Orner Poems. By Joun 
GreenteaF WuitTtTiER. Ticknor & Fields, 
Boston. 


Wuirtier is a true poet; and every 
volume which he gives to the public en- 
hances his well-deserved fame. If he 
will allow us, we would take this occa- 
sion to make the following remark, 
namely, that is to say, that we do not 
quite affect the measure of ‘ The Watch- 
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ers.’ Is it not a little sing-songish and 
monotonous? Once, however, Mr. Wurr- 
TIER contributed to these pages ‘ The 
Funeral Tree of the Iokokis, in the 
same measure; and it was excedingly 
beautiful. 

Cobbler Kerrzar’s vision over his 
mystic lapstone is admirable; as an ev- 
idence of which, please take this beau- 
tiful rural picture: 


‘Like acloud of mist the blackness 
Rolled from the magic stone, 
And a marvellous picture mingled 
The unknown and the known. 


‘ Still ran the stream to the river, 
And river and ocean joined ; 
And there were the bluffs and the blue 
sea-line, 
And cold north hills behind. 


‘But the mighty forest was broken 
By many a steepled town, 
By many a white-walled farm-house, 
And many a garner brown. 


‘Turning a score of mill-wheels, 

The stream no more ran free ; 
White sails on the winding river, 

White sails on the far-off sea. 


‘ Below in the noisy village 
The flags were floating gay, 
And shone on a thousand faces 
The light of a holiday. 


‘Swiftly the rival ploughmen 
Turned the brown earth from their 
'  ghares; 
Here were the farmer’s treasures, 
There were the craftsman’s wares. 


‘Golden the good-wife’s butter, 
Ruby her currant-wine ; 
Grand were the strutting turkeys, 
Fat were the beeves and swine. 


‘Yellow and red were the apples, 
And the ripe pears russet-brown, 
And the peaches had stolen blushes 
From the girls who shook them down. 


‘ And with blooms of hill and wild-wood, 
That shame the toil of art, 
Mingled the gorgeous blossoms 
Of the garden's tropic heart. 


‘* What is it I see?’ said Keezar: 
‘Am I here, or am I there? 
Is it a féte at Bingen ? 
Do I look on Frankfort fair ? 
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‘But where arethe clowns and puppets, 
And imps with horns and tail ? 
And where are the Rhenish flagons ? 
And where is the foaming ale?’ 


INTELLECTUAL Purttosopny; Analytical, 
Synthetical, and Practical. By Husparp 
Winstow, D.D. Brewer & Tileston, Bos- 
ton. 


Tus book, which was first published 
nearly twelve years ago, has just reached 
its eighth edition. It treats of a subject 
unfortunately too much neglected in the 
education of youth, and the value of 
which, in forming habits of mental and 
moral discipline, cannot be over-rated. 

The author does not lay claim to 
originality in idea or in treatment, but 
he has evidently read extensively and 
thought deeply, and succeeded in giving, 
in a condensed form, and with great 
perspicuity of style, the result of his 
research and reflection. 

Its method of arrangement makes it 
peculiarly fitted for the use of schools, 
while its simplicity of terms brings it 
within the easy comprehension of all 
accustomed to reflect. 





‘Even in these Ashes lives a wonted 
fire :’ and we shall be glad to have the 
writer, at any time, to shake the super- 
flux of her ‘ cigarette’ over these pages. 


Ashes from a Cigarette. 


‘Tue youngest born of our household, a 
grave, clear-eyed baby of sixteen months, 
came to my knee the other day with a book. 
It was the last volume of ‘ Don Quixote,’ and 
the restless little hands fluttering over the 
leaves soon brought.us.to the concluding 
illustration. I thought it then the saddest 


picture I had ever met, sadder than the 
drear scene which opens our Scort’s ‘ Napo- 
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By Motty Myrrte. 

J. C. W. Bailey, Chicago. 

Tus volume, wearing the aspect of a 
gift-book, and dedicated to Mr. G. W. 
Prentice, of the ‘ Louisville Journal,’ 
is published, we are told in the intro- 
duction, for the benefit of the soldiers 
in the hospitals of Kentucky. We 
heartily wish it success, although the 
fact of its being published only in Chi- 
cago is likely to limit it to a Western 
circulation. 

The contents consist of poems, stories, 
and short sketches, the latter written in 
the ‘Fanny Fern’ style, for which we 
cannot confess to a very strong admira- 
tion. 

Most of these originally appeared in 
newspapers and periodicals. The au- 
thor, Miss Agnes Lzonarp, has fre- 
quently contributed to the pages of the 
KNICKERBOCKER, and she is among the 
most promising of the young female 
poets of America. Her poems abound 
with life, deep feeling, and a delicate 
fancy. We like her better in her pen- 
sive than in her sarcastic moods, and in 
those of her poems where the play of 
tender sentiment is most striking, she 
appears to the greatest advantage. 


leon.’ There is no power like that which 
brings the shrouded Past to the side of the 
glowing Present: there is nothing like a 
suggested metaphor to touch the heart. 
With what a pang we look from the defiant 
eyes and blanched cheeks daily confronting 
us in the mirror, to the same face, blushing 
with expectation and tender with trust, 
beaming from a picture-frame! The diary 
of the Long Ago is read with curling lip, 
and has its finis written on the hearth in a 
heap of ashes; but ‘the heart has reasons 
of which reason knoweth nothing,’ and even 
while mocking, broods and moans over its 
‘might have beens.’ Yes, ‘gone’ is the 
epitome of all sadness: there is more of 
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pathos in the empty drawer after a friend 
has left us; in the flower withered against 
a braid of hair; in the garment moulded to 
the shape and laid aside for the night only, 
than in the whole of ‘ Lycidas.’ 

‘When Haypon painted Napo.zon at 
Helena, he had himself stood on the shore 
of disappointment, looking over the ocean 
of retrospection into the night beyond; 
memories floating, like sea-birds, near him. 
And did not Jonannor sigh as he wrote, 
‘Here lies the Redoubtable,’ heap up 
stones and sketch dead stalks of grass, not 
only above the poor knight’s grave, but 
over his own decaying Quixotisms? CrR- 
VANTES wrote above his Vale one moral, the 
other he left for us to feel. There is a 
shadow of sadness on every page, a truth 
crouching behind each absurdity: while 
laughing, we weep for the knight-errantry 
of man, and realize that from the cradle to 
the grave we are all Quixotes, mounting our 
skeleton hobbies before we get strength to 
hold the reins, spurring with rusty lance 
against wind-mills, innocent flocks, or peace- 
ful travellers ; unhorsed a dozen times, bat- 
tered and maimed, yet never gaining the 
gift to ‘see ourselves as others see us.’ 
The wrinkles and pallor of age write, ‘ Here 
lies the Redoubtable,’ epitaph of the giant, 
whose name was Youth, whose strength was 
Hope and Love. 

‘The child building its castle on the carpet 
will soon be the man, piling to heaven his 
chateau en Espagne—block after block tum- 
bles down: patience again and again re- 
places them, till at last the glow fades from 
cheek and eye, the hand drops, the head 
droops —the child sleeps, the man grows 
old. Think of that dreary command which 
came to the children of Israel: ‘ But as for 
you, turn you and take your journey into 
the wilderness, by the way of the Red Sea.’ 
Think of the weary mothers, with their little 
ones clinging about them, the old men worn 
with travelling, who must wander till death 
over the desert sands. Yet every day, 
every hour, we are brought nearer our 
promised land by being turned back upon 
the gloomy track; we are not allowed to 
make the ‘goal of yesterday the starting- 
point of to-day,’ but in bitterness and tears, 
must retrace the way made hard and devi- 
ous by our errors. 

‘It rains on our beautiful mornings; the 
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lover never comes when he is wished for ; 
the féte-days find the roses faded ; the head 
aches, the heart faints when we would most 
rejoice. O mother Nature! what would 
you have us be? Feed us on lotus, black 
broth, or brown bread, any thing to still the 
pulses and keep back the rushing thoughts. 

‘And yet the sweetest things of life are its 
‘might have beens.’ Wiiuts says: ‘ There 
is nothing more touching than the happiness 
which is approached without being reached.’ 
Love itself is like the humming-bird—a 
winged gem ; a meteor of this lower atmos- 
phere; a blazing, darting, crazing thing; 
which, caught, caged, caressed, drops down 
dull and cold, the grey of death upon its 
plumes like ashes on the ember. Ah! first 
love is true love, because it is pursuit, not 
victory.’ 

‘We are growing old when strangers are 
but strangers. WHLLIs was mistaken if he 
thought ‘Paul Fane’s sensitive soul alone 
was haunted by the fear of a superior race : 
all young people vaguely believe that in 
some quarter of the globe there are vessels 
of finer clay than they have seen; new- 
comers, glimmering in the polish of novelty, 
seem for a time to hail from this mystic 
region, but familiarity soon wears off the 
glaze, and reveals no Patissy pottery. So 
we watch in vain for perfect representatives 
from the state of refinement, and learn in 
time that North-west passages and sources 
of the Nile, once explored in our own 
breasts, leave no more beyond. 

‘ Hypatia,’ 


As we were reading the proof of the 
few remarks we made in our last, touch- 
ing the late Witu1AM L. Stone, so long 
the principal editor of the ‘ Commercial 
Daily Advertiser,’ we called to mind 
one of his most prominent assistants, 
the lamented Rosert C. Sanps, who 
was summoned to the ‘pale realms of 
shade’ while engaged in writing an arti- 
cle for an early number of this Maga- 
zine. He was an admirable humorist ; 
and his style was most adroit and effect- 
ive. We have several of his letters to 
the late Wmurs Gartorp Ciark, from 
which we shall take occasion to quote a 
few characteristic passages by and by. 
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Once upon a time, and for very many 
years, there was a fine old gentleman 
(‘Judge Assorr’ was he hight) who 
was post-master of Detroit. But Gene- 
ral Jackson removed him, and appointed 
in his place an old friend, Hon. Jonn 
Norve tt, of Tennessee, without having 
previously advised the ‘Jupae’ of his 
dismissal from the service of our com- 
mon uncle, Samuet. This fact was an- 
nounced by Sanps as follows, in a brief 
paragraph in the ‘Commercial Adver- 
tiser :’ 

** My name is Norvell!’ Suchis said 
to have been the exclamation of the new 
post-master at Detroit, as he arrived in 
that ancient but flourishing town, and 
presented his supersedeas to Judge 
ABBOTT. 

‘The old gentleman, after reading it, 
eyed him scrutinizingly, and slowly but 
fervently observed : 

‘*T wish to heaven you were among 
the Grampian Hills again {’’ 

A fine old gentleman was Judge 
Assort, and not less so his brother, the 
hospitable fur-merchant at Mackinaw, 
with whom we passed many an agreea- 
ble hour. 


Every body will remember that terri- 
bly puzzling pun, with which CHar.es 
Lams bothered the English peasant, 
walking along, one of the streets of 
Oxford, with a hare under his arm. 

‘Is that your own hare, or a wig ?’ 
asked Lams. 

The beauty of this is in the confusion 
which was created in the peasant’s mind. 
He looked at the rabbit, then passed his 
hand over the thick shock of red hair 
which adorned his head; but the gro- 
tesque idea did not ‘get through his 
wool,’ and he ‘answered never a word, 

Something very similar once occurred 
with Governor Kent, of Maine. He was 
going by steamer from Portland to 
Bangor ; when he noticed a great crowd 
assembled on the deck, listening to a 
man who was gesticulating violently, 
and speaking with a loud, coarse voice, 
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like the tearing of a strong rag. Every 
once in a while, people would come 
away from the outer ring which sur- 
rounded the speaker, making various 
remarks upon the words which he 
spake. 

At length, one of these disgusted lis- 
teners came up to Governor Kent, and 
thus addressed him : 

‘Who in the world zs that man? I 
never heerd a man talk as what he 
talks. He says he don’t believe there 
is a Gop; he don’t believe there is a 
heaven, and he do n’t believe there is a 
hell. What is he? He is an Atheist, 
an’t he?’ 

Governor Kent, who was a very tall 
man, rose from his seat and looked over 
the circle which surrounded the profane 
speaker, and remarked : 

‘Oh! no; he’s not an Atheist ; he is 
a Druggist: he lives only a few doors 
from me in Portland.’ 

The difference between an atheist and 
a druggist was thus made apparent to 
his questioner, who retired with his 
mind greatly relieved. 


‘Neture Srciam’ discourses about 
getting a living and getting married — 
very interesting topics — in this wise : 


‘Dear Knick: Is there, indeed, no new 
thing under the sun? Can there be no 
other way of making a livelihood except 
that marked out by the present trades and 
professions? Is there no way for women 
except to be brought out, pass away a few 
gay winters, and then have one’s name 
merged in another’s, and be lost to public 
view? War, the last of all trades which a 
nation should wish to follow, has lately be- 
come one with us, Alas! how familiar have 
we become with military terms ! How coldly 
do we look over lists of killed and wound- 
ed! But laying such sad thoughts aside, let 
us turn to the common walks of life. Is 
there no way for us ‘to live and thrive ex- 
cept the one by which our fathers lived and 
thrived? Must we amass wealth precisely 
as they did? Must we all gain reputations as 
they did, and in no other way? It seems 
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to me the world, as each century rolls by, 
grows more prosy. We have great inven- 
tions, but they come upon us in such a slow 
and matter-of-fact way, that we are scarcely 
surprised. We have monitors, telegraphs, 
railroads, and, I was going to say, balloons, 
but that is a happy exception—a monster 
still ‘ unburlesqued by mortal’s puny skill.’ 
There is something new, but very danger- 
ous in a balloon ascension, and the seeker 
after novelty would, I have no doubt, experi- 
ence a new sensation— but the danger, oh! 
the danger, makes cowards of us all. Now, 
I would like, for my part, to see some new 
mode of gaining a livelihood spring up. 
Why could we not, for instance, have a 
universally accomplished and elegant man, 
whose business would be to become acquaint- 
ed with all sorts of people, and who would, 
for a consideration, agree to bring persons 
together, either socially or for business pur- 
poses? What a success it would be; many 
a talented young man would’ have his light 
snatched from under the bushel; and no 
one would need be an old maid except from 
pure choice. Is this idea an Utopian one? 
Do not say so, for with us the days of chiv- 
alry are past. No smitten lover dares now 
to throw himself at the feet of and on the 
generosity of his mistress without a previous 
introduction; aud marriage is almost null 
and void without papa’s consent. 
‘You know the poet says: 


*The earth was sad, the garden was a wild, 
And man, the hermit, sighed till woman smiled.’ 


But how many hermits in this large city 
sigh! And for them there is no Eve ; they 
have not even Apam’s poor boon, but are 
almost Carns, with the brand of bachelor- 
hood on their wrinkled foreheads. Yet this 
is our nineteenth century, gone back to 
worse than barbarism, (for I believe every 
savage has his mate ;) and even the press 
is put to the base use of printing matrimo- 
nial advertisements, which show, by the way, 
the truth of the foregoing statements. 
‘Yours truly, 
‘NELLIE SINCLAIR.’ 


We have here a poem with a moral 
and a story; a very interesting one too, 
albeit a little sad and regretful, as is 
perfectly natural, toa young lady wearied 
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of heart-breaking. Hers is not a solitary 
experience by any means, and it may 
interest some prone like her, to read and 
remember the lay of 


The Coquette. 


BY EMMA PASSMORE, 


Dear mother, I am weary; they call me proud 
and gay. 

They do not know — the giddy throng — my 
heart-ache when away. 

From gliding through the festal halls, to 
sounds of mirth and glee, 

I have stolen to thee, sweet mother, from the 
dance and revelry. 

Oh! loop my heavy tresses back, and lay thy 
gentle hand 

Upon my brow, whose cooling touch seems 
like some magic wand ; 

It serves tocalm my burning thoughts, which 
in wild surges roll, 

And pierce as with a ray of light the tempest 
in my soul. 

See! they called me very beautiful, with 
pearls twined in my hair, 

And gleaming from my neck and arms—all 
but he—very fair. 

There was one smile I prized, mother, yes, I, 
the vain coquette ; 

It were worth a million such as these that I 
to-night have met. 

I could hardly bear the mingled look of pity 
and of scorn 

With which he scanned my eager face, and 
lightly flitting form ; 

I could not bear to see him pass me coldly, 
idly by, 

To meet no glance of sympathy from his re- 
splendent eye. : 

I was sick of fawning flattery, and so I stole 
away, 

But all my thoughtless life comes up, all of 
my wasted days: 

I thought of young De Norman, mother, 
Wut, and proud Osperte, 

All of the hearts I broke when I prized the 
name coquette. 

But now I sicken at the word degrading wo- 
man’s name, 

And wish my maiden life a dream, and I a 

‘ child again ; 

A little laughing tender child, kneeling be- 
side your knee, 

Or playing with the flowers and birds and 
WI Ie on the lea. 

Ah! those were pleasant days, mother, and 
I was happy then, 

When human hearts served not for toys, and 
I shrank from giving pain. 
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Poor Wittre! I’ve been thinking of his ear- 
ly love for me, 

And how his aching heart found rest beneath 
the surging sea. 

And another, still another, comes my strain- 
ing eyes before, 

Troops of avenging spirits slowly beckoning 
at the door ; 

And Dre Norman’s earnest, wistful glance, and 
Ospetre’s smile I see, 

For far away in foreign climes they toil for 
wealth and me. 

I promised each to be their bride ; ’*t was but 
a wicked jest; 

I thought they would forget, and soothed my 
fickle heart to rest ; 

But now I know what true love is. 
mother, do not start ; 

I must tell you all my shameful acts, and 
ease my burdened heart. 

You know the young Italian, mother, the ar- 
tist-boy, who came 

So late from Florence, to our land, to win him- 
self a name: 

How very beautiful he was, and painted—oh ! 
so well! 

This morn they found him poisoned, dead, 
and I alone can tell 

Of the burning thoughts, the hidden fire, 
with which he vainly strove. 

O Gop! he loved me, and I scorned what was 
no boyish love. 

Here is a letter, mother; read, the words fire 
all my brain ; 

Iam his murderer, and wear upon my heart 
this stain. 

I was gliding through the giddy dance, when 
I heard that he had died, 

And I caught Sr. Leon’s searching glance of 
mingled grief and pride. 

I thought that I should sink, mother, but all 
eyes were on me then, 

For they knew he loved me, and I tried to 
rally up again. 

But I could not; soI fainted, and fell cold 
upon the floor ; 

It was Sr. Leon took me up, and bore me to 
the door. 

So Errie told me, and she said, when they 
called me heartless, vain, 

There came across his speaking face such a 
quivering look of pain ; 

And that he laid me quickly down on the 
couch, and, with a sigh, 

Passed slowly from the festal halls, with 
moisture in his eye. 

I wonder if he pities me, and he loved Guipo 
so. 

O mother! you alone of earth your daugh- 
ter’s heart may know. 


Dear 
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Take off the glistening satin robe, and the 
pearls from out my hair: 

I shall reign no more vain fashion’s queen, 
with this bitter load of care; 

And stern repentance thrilling through my 
pulses evermore, 

I will not be the butterfly that I have been of 
yore. 

Oh! no, Gop helping me, I’ll try to lead a 
better life, 

And you will help me too, mother, to still 
this bitter strife ; 

Still help the good to conquer, help pull up 
the many weeds 

Within the garden of my soul, and sow the 
precious seed. 

And mayhap the pure dew-drops, which 
blessed my childhood’s years, 4 

Will come unto me once again, through all 
this waste of tears; 

And like a little trusting child, I will learn to 
watch and pray, 

And Gop will take this load of sin from off 
my soul away. 

And Sr. Leon, O Sr. Lzon! would we had 
never met! 

Yet I own the punishment is just, my sun of 
joy has set; 

Yet I trust a holier one shall rise, a purer 
love be given, 

Something which doth not come of earth, to 
bind our souls in heaven. 


Oh! my soul is full of music and holy peace 
to-night ; 

All is so still, my little room seems filled with 
golden light: 

Though the birds have hushed their carols, 
and the sun has gone to rest, 

It seems as if their song and light were surg- 
ing through my breast. 

How can it be! life was so dark this night 
three years ago, 

I thought I ne’er could rise again from out 
the flood of woe; 

But now the summer sun shines through each 
window-pane— 

A happy wife, I’m taking up life’s joyous 
song again. 

And Sr. Lron’s Sitting near me, with a look 
of earnest pride, 

While a little laughing treasure lies in the 
cradle by my side; 

The azure eyes and rosy lips, with curls of 
golden hair, [very fair. 

And little dimpled clinging hands to us are 

Gop grant to give me wisdom our darling 
child to guide, 

That she, a fair sweet blossom, may grow up 
by my side; 
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O mother! thou ’rt a holy name, how few are 
worth tne trust, 

To train immortal souls within these forms 
of mortal dust, 

Which to us look so beautiful! they are but 
caskets given, 

The jewels shrined within are ours to train 
for earth and heaven. 

I see those early memories come with sad- 
dened feelings yet: 

Gop grant our darling ne’er may be that cold 
vain thing, coquette. 

I passed a year, a weary year, still struggling 
with my pride, 

But at the close came peace and love, and I 
became his bride; 

He had loved me from that sad dark night, 
when trusting Guipo died— 

Strange that love’s tendrils e’er could stretch 
across that bloody tide. 

But so it was, and as he watched my altered 
mien and face, 

I came to hold within his heart the highest, 
holiest place ; 

And Dz Norman and Ospertre they too have 
brought home happy wives — 

In earlier days this would have cost full 
many pangs my pride. 

Alas! I would have hated them, barriers to 
my schemes, and yet 

The true wife and the mother has laid off the 
vain coquette. 

Proud Isaner, De Norman’s wife, with glori- 
ous brown eyes deep, 

With a world of love and tenderness, which 

in their mazes sleep : 






LITERATURE. 


‘Was He Successrut ?’ is the title of 
a new novel, by Ricnarp B. Krsatt, 
in the press of Carteton, New-York, for 
publication early in December. The 
popularity of Mr. Kimwpai, as an au- 
thor, commenced with the publication 
of ‘Saint Leger,’ which had a large sale, 
both here and abroad, being translated 
into French and German, and also 
printed in Tavcunirz’s Leipsic edition, 
which was also the case with his ‘ Ro- 
mance of Student Life.’ The sale of 
‘Under-Currents,’ recently published, 
has been large, as has also ‘In the 
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just added to her long list of works by 





Fair Lerxras, with her gentle eyes, and sweet- 
ly winning ways, 

She will shed sweet peace o’er Osperre’s life, 
and crown with joy his days ; 

I love them both as sisters, and a dark weight 
is removed ; 

Their hearts have found them fitting mates, 
and mine a holy love; 

And it seemeth now that WiLi1e smiles to- 
night, and blesses me, 

While Gurpo looks upon our child so sweetly, 
mournfuliy. 

I almost see his dark hair mingle with her 
golden curls; 

He will be her guardian-angel in the holy up- 
per world ; 

There is no envy there, no! no! there all will 
meet as friends, 

And in one joyous company our kindred 
souls shall blend. 

Hush! hush! wild heart-beats! gently throb, 
I am so happy now, 

I almost fear to breathe, lest I should break 
your joyous flow: 

Sing, little song-birds, for to-night my heart 
is all in tune, 

Sing praises to the Farner for my life’s gio- 
rious noon. 

Yet my brow is marked with lines of care, 
which years had never made, 

And thoughts of early days have cast upon 
my brow a shade, 

Which time can never wear away from out 
my heart, and yet 

I feel my life is all too blest for the once vain 
coquette. 


Tropics,’ a charming work, edited by 
Mr. Kiwpatt. His new volume, ‘ Was 
He Successful?’ will be attractive; 
being a novel of life, manners, and soci- 
ety, with every phase of country and 
city life and experience, making it a 
mirror of conventional form and fashion. 
Mr. Carterton will at the same time 
issue an entirely new and uniform edi- 
tion of all of Mr. Kuwsatt’s works, 
which are of the higher order of litera- 
ture, and should be found in every 
library. 

Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Sovrnwortn has 
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the publication of a novel, entitled, ‘ The 
Fatal Marriage,’ which is fully equal to 
her former efforts in the walk of fiction. 
It is issued by Messrs. Pererson, of 
~ Philadelphia. 

‘Geographical Studies,’ by the late 
Professor Cart Rirrer, of Berlin, trans- 
lated by Witi1am Leonnarp Gace, has 
just been published by Messrs. GouLp 
& Lincotn, Boston. 

Mr. Bayarp Taytor has made his 
first appearance as a novelist in ‘ Han- 
nah Thurston,’ a story of American life. 

The fourth volume of WasHrincTon 
Irvine’s ‘ Life and Letters’ is on the 
verge of publication. 

Mr. H. W. Lonere.iow will soon give 
to the world ‘Tales of a Wayside Inn.’ 

Miss Warner, author of ‘ Queechy’ 
and the ‘ Wide, Wide World,’ is about 
to publish a new novel, entitled, ‘The 
Old Helmet.’ 

Dr. J. G. Hoxitanp, the ‘ Timothy 
Titcomb’ of the literary world, has re- 
published a series of ‘Letters to the 
Joneses,’ contributed to the ‘ Springfield 
Republican.’ 

A Boston correspondent of the Cin- 
cinnati ‘Gazette’ is responsible for the 
following : 

‘T heard the other day of a bon mot made 
by Lonergettow, the poet. Young Mr. 
LonewortH, of your city, being introduced 
to him, some one present remarked upon 
the similarity of the first syllable of the two 
names. ‘ Yes,’ said the poet, ‘but in this 
case I fear Pors’s line will apply: 

* Worth makes the man, the want of it the fedlow.’’ 


LAMARTINE is again in great distress, 
and has appealed to the British public 
to purchase his complete works. 

Watter Savace Lanpor, the poet, 
aged ninety, is about to publish a 
volume, entitled, ‘ Heroic Idylls.’ 

Mr. W. Wixwoop Reape, nephew of 
Mr. Cuartes Reape, the eminent novel- 
ist, having returned from his tour in 
equatorial, south-western, and north- 
western Africa, has written a narrative, 
which is shortly to appear, under the 
title of ‘Savage Africa. Two other 


works of African travel are on the eve of 
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publication, namely, ‘ Discoveries in the 
Nile Regions,’ by Captains Speke and 
Grant, and a ‘Narrative of the Ascent 
of the Cameroons,’ by Captain Burton. 

The ‘Temps’ says: ‘An important 
literary discovery has just taken place 
in London. MM. Francisque Micuet, 
Professor at the Faculty of Bordeaux, 
and Epovarp Fournier, the writer of 
the ‘Chronique’ in the ‘Patrie,’ were, 
a few days back, in the shop of a Lon- 
don publisher, when the latter men- 
tioned that he had in a corner of his 
warehouse a bundle of papers, forming 
seven volumes, entirely written by 
Beaumarcuals himself. A rapid exam- 
ination of this treasure svon convinced 
these gentlemen of the importance of 
the discovery, and the manuscript 
passed at once into the hands of M. 
Micnet, to return to France. How 
those papers got to England we cannot 
say, but the most probable supposition 
is that they were taken to London by 
BreauMArcHAIs himself, when he sought 
refuge there in 1793, against the conse- 


‘quences of the accusation brought 


against him by Cuasor and Lecornrre, 
of having sold arms to the royalists.’ 

Mrs. Tro.iope, the novelist, died at 
Florence-recently, in her eighty-fourth 
year. She was born at Heckfield 
Hants, in England. Her father, the 
Rev. Mr. Mitton, was well known as a 
most accomplished man of science. The 
old Wrykenamist connection brought 
about Miss Miiron’s marriage with Mr. 
Tomas AnTHONY Trotiopr, B.C.L., of 
Oxford, and Fellow of New College, who 
was called to the bar in 1801, and died 
at Bruges, October 23, 1835. 

‘The National Banner,’ a literary and 
patriotic periodical, which was originally 
published in Chicago, and afterwards in 
Washington, is now issued in New-York. 
It is edited with much ability by Miss 
Do.pucxe P. Baker. 

Messrs. T. B. Pererson & Brorners 
have just published a volume of stories, 
by Mrs. Henry Woop, under the title 
of ‘The Lost Bank-Note and Martyn 
Ware’s Temptation.’ 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


Tue New-York Artists’ Fund Society, 
fourth exhibition, at Dersy’s Gallery, 
includes, among several valuable contri- 
butions, Rosa Bonuneur’s picture of the 
‘Horse Fair,’ and Atuston’s ‘Prophet 
Jeremiah.’ 

Cuurcn’s ‘ Chimborazo,’ a companion 
picture of his * Cotopaxi,’ is progress- 
ing rapidly. 

Mr. Bett, the Boston sculptor, has 
just finished the model of a proposed 
statue of Epwin Forrest as ‘ Coriola- 
nus,’ and is at work on the plaster cast 
of an equestrian statue of WAsHINGTON, 
intended for Boston Common. 

The foundation-stone of the new Acad- 
emy of Design, at the corner of Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-third street, in New- 
York, was laid on October twenty-first. 

A new art exhibition gallery, called 
‘Colonnade Row,’ has been opened in 


Tremont-street, Boston. 
To Remove GREASE OR INK-Spots 


From Wuite Marsie.—Tuke one ounce 
of oxalic acid, dissolve it in a gill of 
water, and apply it with a clean rag or 
sponge, having first washed off the 
marble with soap and water. After the 
oxalic acid has been applied, and‘drawn 
out the grease, wash it off with clean 
water, etc. 

In order to restore the polish of the 
marble — which will be impaired some- 
what by the acid — take very fine whit- 
ing and rub it over the spots touched. 

It is calculated that an iron ship of one 
thousand tons, internal measurement, 
will carry a dead-weight cargo of fifteen 
hundred tons, which, added to the 
weight of the ship, seven hundred and 
seventy-five tons, gives a displacement 
of twenty-two hundred and seventy-five 
tons. A wooden ship of the same in- 
ternal measurement has a greater dis- 
placement in the ratio of thirteen hun- 
dred and nineteen to twelve hundred 
and twenty-one, and therefore has a dis- 
placement of twenty-four hundred and 
seventy-three tons. This displacement, 


reduced by the weight of the ship — one 
thousand tons—leaves a dead-weight 
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cargo of fourteen hundred and seventy- 
three tons, being within two per cent of 
the cargo of the iron ship. 

The washerwomen of Holland and 
Belgium, who get up their linen so beau- 
tifully white, use refined borax as wash- 
ing-powder, instead of soda, in the pro- 
portion of one large handful of borax- 
powder to about ten gallons of boiling 
water. They thus save in soap nearly 
half. All the washing establishments 
adopt the same mode. For laces, cam- 
brics, etc., an extra quantity of the pow- 
der is used; and for crinolines, (requir- 
ing to be made stiff,) a strong solution is 
necessary. Borax, being a neutral salt, 
does not in the slightest degree injure 
the texture of the linen; its effect is to 
soften the hardest water, and therefore 
it should be kept on every toilet-table. 
To the taste it is rather sweet; it is 
used for cleansing the hair, is an excel- 
lent dentifrice, and in hot countries is 
employed, in combination with tartaric 
acid and bicarbonate of soda, as a cool- 
ing beverage. Good tea cannot be made 
with hard water, but all water may be 
made soft by adding a teaspoonful of 
borax-powder to an ordinary-sized kettle 
of water, in which it should boil. The 
saving in the quantity of tea used will 
be at least one fifth. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 


Tne season at the New-York Acad- 
emy has continued successful, thanks to 
the enterprising management of Mr. 
MARETZEK, and the fullest house of the 
season assembled to witness the per- 
formance of ‘ Don Giovanni,’ which was 
rendered fairly, one of the leading at- 
tractions being the appearance of Miss 
KELLoce in the réle of ‘ Zerlina.’ She 
has decidedly improved, and was enthu- 
siastically applauded. 

We were given to understand, by va- 
rious advertisements and paragraphs in 
the daily papers, that Mr. Marerzex 
would, in the course of the present sea- 
son, produce no less than three novel- 
ties — Gounod’s ‘Faust,’ a great card; 
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‘Esmeralda,’ a manuscript work, said to 
be of much merit, by our co-musical critic, 
W. H. Fry; and the third, ‘Judith,’ by 
a certain Peri, who, judging from his 
music, is decidedly still an outcast from 
the melodious choirs of Paradise. Posi- 
tively, if managers do make it a sine gua 
non to break their promises with the 
public, why not do so by missing an 
opera which it would really be rather 
a benefit than otherwise not to hear, 
except at the concerts of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society? A more stupid, un- 
dramatic subject than that upon which 
‘Judith’ is Based could not have been 
chosen. The plot turns exclusively on 
cutting off the head of ‘ Holofernes,’ and 
we, for our own part, only wished ‘ Ju- 
dith’ had made quicker work with it, 
instead of keeping us waiting during 
four long, tedious acts for the denoue- 
ment. The third act, it is true, contains 
some melodic phrases, but there is 
nothing clear, frank, or salient in any 
part of the work —~no air which you 
cannot help humming as you don your 
paletot and saunter home —no tune 
which persists in haunting you in your 
hours of business or leisure. We must 
no longer turn our eyes to Italy either 
for composers or singers of genius. 
Verp1 now stands alone, and Art, if not 
dead, is almost at her last gasp. Prima 
donnas screech till they cannot hold 
a steady note, and tenors roar and blus- 
ter as if Stentor was their master or 
model. Well, if the public is satisfied, 
and they gain dollars, what matter ? 

At Niblo’s Garden the Grav troupe 
made their appearance on two nights 
only, preparatory to a provincial tour. 

*Lucia.di Lammermoor’ and ‘La 
Favorita’ were the operas selected. The 
tenor, Srerrant, an old acquaintance of 
the opera-going public of New-York, 
has a fine, sympathetic voice, and 
really sings and phrases well. In 


the love-passages he was quite up to 
the mark, and sang and acted with a 
tenderness and grace which well merited 
the ovation which awaited him at the 
fall of the curtain. 


He, however, leaves 
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much to be desired in scenes which re- 
quire force and passion, such as the 
malediction in the ‘ Lucia ;’ and the cele- 
brated ‘ Va ten dici,’ in which the great 
Duprey was wont to display such bitter 
irony, was weakly given by the Italian 
tenor, who, however, we doubt not, will 
one day be a fine artiste. The prima don- 
na, Mme. Vera Lorin, possesses a fresh 
voice, of some fulness, and of agreeable 
timbre. She is also dramatic, but rather 
too stereotyped in her movements. We 
like spontaneity, not conventionalism. 
Of the fair ‘Lucia,’ (Mlle. Casrri,) the 
least said the better. What most struck 
us in her was the extraordinary man- 
ner in which she kept her hands perpet- 
ually crossed over her throat, as if she 
was magnetizing herself for acute bron- 
chitis. The baritone, More.u, both 
sang and acted well. 

The orchestra, thanks to the firm 
beat and true musical feeling of Signor 
Muzto, left little to be desired. 

The play of ‘ Rosedale’ still runs at 
Wattiack’s; Mr. and Mrs. Barney 
Wiiurams have made their rentrée at 
Niblo’s Garden; the Olympic is grad- 
ually rising in popular favor; and Mr. 
and Mrs. W. J. FLorence are playing in 
the Winter Garden. 


NEW MUSIC. 


Mr. W. R. Dempster, the popular 
composer, has set to music and just 
published, through W. A. Ponp and Co., 
a very pretty song, entitled ‘The Sol- 
dier’s Wife,’ which first appeared in the 
KNICKERBOCKER for February last, and 
was afterwards published in ‘ Harper's 
Magazine’ for August. The melody 
is sweet, and well adapted to the words. 

We have received from Mr. Horace 
Waters the following songs: ‘How 
Softly on the Bruised Heart,’ ‘The 
Tear of Love,’ ‘The Old Man’s Reve- 
rie,’ ‘A Butterfly in the City,’ ‘We 
Parted..with a Cheerful Smile,’ ‘Ill 
Wait at th® Gate for Thee,’ and a col- 
lection of ‘Laurence’s Songs and 
Duets,’ and ‘ Foster’s Melodies.’ 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


WE write on the twenty-fourth of No- 
vember, amid reports of an expected 
movement of the army of the Potomac to 
the south side of the Rapidan, which the 
enemy is said to be fully prepared to re- 
sist. At the same time, we hear of the 
rebels, thirty thousand strong, investing 
Knoxville, which General Burnsipg has 
expressed his determination to hold at 
all hazards. 

The sea-wall of Fort Sumter had been 
entirely destroyed, and the rebels were 
erecting bomb-proof buildings on its 
ruins. The firing, however, on the fort, 
still continued. 

A‘ powerful expedition, under the 
command of General Banks, has landed 
on the Texan frontier, for the combined 
purposes of extinguishing the rebellion 
in that section, seizing an entrepdt of 
contraband trade, and, it is said, prepar- 
ing against a possible contingency with 
regard to Mexico. 

The dedication of the Soldiers’ Ceme- 
tery at Gettysburgh, Pennsylvania, took 
place on the nineteenth, in the presence 
of a large assemblage of spectators, 
among whom were the PREsIpENT and Mr. 
Sewarp. An oration was delivered on 
the occasion by Mr. Epwarp Evererrt. 

The result of the court-martial upon 
Chief-Engineer Srmers, U. S. N., for 
criticising the conduct of Admiral Du 
Pont in the bombardment of the Charles- 
ton forts, very properly resulted in the 
acquittal of that gentleman, and the in- 
dividual who preferred the charge has 
been well laughed at for his foolishly 
despotic attempt to stifle the expression 
of an honest opinion of what was un- 
doubtedly an inexcusable blunder, and 
one of that kind which is worse than a 
crime. ore 

The position of the Federghgeftrry, at 
Chattanooga, was impreyed.enthe*twen- 


ty-third of November, by a very sug¢ 
cessful reconnoissance in force, made by 
the Fourth Army Corps, to obtain pos- 
session of two eminences half-way be- 
tween our left and Missionary Ridge, 
where the enemy were in force. Two 
days’ fighting ensued, resulting in the 
utter defeat of the army of Bragg. 

A plot to liberate the confederate 
prisoners on Johnson’s Island, in San- 
dusky Bay, was hatched in Canada by 
Southern refugees, but discovered and 
prevented by the action of the Gov- 
ernor-General of the Province and Lord 
Lyons. Thirty-six officers and three 
hundred men were to have gone in small 
parties to the intended scene of opera- 
tions, and consummated the purpose in 
view. 


FOREIGN. 


The Polish question is still agitated, 
and the Emperor of the French has in- 
vited fifteen governments to take part in 
the European Congress proposed by him 
in his address on the opening of the 
Legislature. Some consternation and 
considerable speculation have been the 
result. 

The acceptance of the throne of Mex- 
ico by the Archduke Maximilian ap- 
pears to be a fixed fact, and his depart- 
ure from the old world is expected to 
take place in February next, the pledi- 
scite at first suggested being no longer 
insisted upon. 

The né& King of Greece met with an 
enthusiastic reception on his arrival at 
Athens. 

Affairs wear an unpromising aspect 
in Japan. The British fleet attacked 
afid destroyed the city of Kagosima, 
represented to have a population of one 
hundred and eighty thousand, on the 
fifteenth of August. 
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